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London, March Ninth, 


ED TROL TA LANG, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. ad. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months : - - <i - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—tThe Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE LATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright 1o submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 

Trout Fisuinc. By W. Earl Hodgson. With a Frontispiece by H. L. Rolfe and 
a Facsimile in Colours of a Model Book of Flies, for Stream and Lake, arranged 
acci tding to the Months in which the Lures are appropriate, 7s.6d. (d.&C, 
Black.) 

THE MaGnetic Nortu. By Elizabeth Robins. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

A Kinc's Desire. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 6s (John Long.) 

Tue Preiupe. By William Wordsworth. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Basil Worsfold. ‘The King’s Poets.” 3s. 6d. net.. (Alexander Moring, 298, 
Regent Street, W.) 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(SAS ab HES SPARKS “BLY ~ UPWARD; 


Poems and Ballads 
By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 


The Times says:—* Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest 
and most delicious pleasures of poetry ... . . there is freshness and life about all 
her work.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ The Deer-stone’ and ‘Kathleen's Charity’ are models 
of what a ballad should be—naive, direct, and picturesque.” 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to X. of 


Shela ene Jey ARNE aie, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each, 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 
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[MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Lewis WALLER. 


EVERY EVENING, at 9, 


“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A QUEEN'S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, wr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


QOBEENS HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
SATURDAY NEXT, at 3. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
: Conductor - Mr, Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s, to 7s. 6d., at the Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


UEEN’S HALL. INDA ; 
Q cunSUNRAY, AETERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop, 
Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


LEE VWViOOD BURY. G Adal Hine. 


37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS 


HUBERT MEDLYCOTT 


INCLUDING VIEWS OF 
LONDON RIVER, VENICE, ITALIAN LAKES, AND SWITZERLAND, 


ALSO 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
Miss BIDDY MACDONALD & Miss A. COLTHURST. 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION FREE. 


Py SypNey Grunpy,. 
Matinee every Saturday at 3. 


Tickets, 1s. to 5s. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
JE Aleat TEs 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
For MARCH 1904. 


COLOURED PLATE: ‘SUNRISE.” By H. ALkEN. 
CONTENTS : 
I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: X.— RABY. By Percy SreEpPHENs. 


Illustrated, 
II. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. XII—RACEGOERS 
AND RACEGOING. By A RaceEGorr. 
Ill. oe Merah SOAS MODERN MOTORS. By CrauvE Jounson. 
ustrated. 
IV. ed eek, SHOOTING IN SOUTH WALES. By Guy Sper. 
usivated, 
V. TESTING TEST MATCHES. By Home Gorpon. 
VI. TWO DAYS ON A JAPANESE TROUT STREAM. 
Illustrated. 
VII. THE WRESTLING FURORE. By P. Loncuurst. 
Vil. FE OPER CTLONS OF RACEHORSES, By E. SomErvILLE TATTERSALL. 
‘ustrated, 
IX, BLUE GROUSE SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. Leckte- 
Ewina. Illustrated. 
X. THE SOLDIER IN THE SADDLE. By Major Artuur HuGHEs-ONsLow. 
Illustrated. 
XI. BRIDGE. By “ PortLanp.” 
XII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 
XIII. A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue January Awarp. Illustrated. 


By C. L. Notan. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ele EGE: The Best EE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Newspaper. oe El EGE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MARCH 12th, 


will.contain, among many other interesting items, 


Toe ISOLATION OF FORT 
ARTHUR. 


THE POSITION OF THE FAR EASTERN SEBASTOPOL 
DESCRIBED. 


THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


essere? 

HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK' is 
T as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per ie ATE ER of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be ya. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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RAE STATLER 


Hour. 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Our Bridge Competition.—The second instalment of our bridge 
competition will be found this week on page 413. I should like to 


remind all readers of THE TATLER who are 
interested in bridge that there is still time to enter 
for the competition if they have not done so 
already, as back numbers can always be obtained, 
and _ the solutions need not be sent in until the 
end of May. By the way, our bridge acrostics 
are some- thing more than a mere competition ; 


they are each of them a prac- 
tical working lesson in the 
art of bridge-playing. 

The Recovery of the 
“ Ashes.”—Judging from the 
posters of the evening papers 
last week it is not the war or 
the fiscal question that is the 
subject of the moment but 
cricket in Australia. As we 
hurried to our work last Thursday 
morning we learned that England 
had at last recovered the “ ashes” 
—in less technical language, that 
Mr. Warner’s team had won the 
rubber inthe test matches. These 
famous ‘‘ashes,” which were first 
lost-in 1882, were recovered by 
England two years afterwards, and 
remained in the possession of the 
old country until 1897, when .Mr. 
Stoddart lost four out of the five 
test matches in Australia. Since 
then the Australians have always 
won a majority of the test matches 
both in this country and in Aus- 
tralia until the tour of Mr. Warner’s 
team in the present year. Hence 
the national rejoicing. 

The Use of Almanacks.—I 
wish the compilers of almanacks 
would learn that it is the first 
duty of an almanack to be 
prophetic 


Campbell & Gray 


THE NEW WRESTLER rather than 
ini t. 

Ali Hassan, who is now appearing at the cern seS ae 
Alhambra in Leicester Square. He stands I turned up 


6 ft. ro in. in height, weighs 22 st. and nofewerthan 
describes himself as the Greco-Roman four alma- 


champion of the world 
nacks re- 


cently to find 
on what date Easter fell this year. Each of these 
almanacks instead of giving a dip into the future 
contented themselves with recalling past events. 
I take it that what most of us employ an almanack 
for is to see at a glance some particular date in 
the present year of grace and not to refresh our 
memories with the knowledge that the battle of 
Waterloo was fought on June 18, 1815, or that the 
Order of the Garter was founded in 1344. 


The Stock Exchange and Cigars.—Dealers in 
antique furniture and cigar merchants for some 
curious reason are the best barometers of good or 
bad times on the Stock Exchange. Nearly every 
dealer in antiques will tell you that his best 
customers are stockbrokers, who when times are 
good often buy lavishly. Cigar merchants for the 
same reason have suffered severely from the recent 
deadness of the money market. A  West-end 
tobacconist states that for his most expensive cigars, 
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those costing from 5s. to 7s. 6d., his principal customers have always 
been brokers and jobbers, and that he need never glance at the 
money columns in the newspapers to know the state of the market ; 
his trade in cigars is sufficient index of what is happening in Throg- 
morton Street. Oddly enough during the big slump in South African 
securities after the Jameson raid for a few weeks there was a big 
demand for expensive cigars, but this the cigar merchants explained 
by the fact that many of their customers on ’Change did not wish 
it to be known that they had been badly hit. Unfortunately for the 
tobacconists this make-belief did not last as long as the slump. 


Ancient v. Modern Warfare. — It is said that when Lord 
Dundonald, the famous admiral, died he bequeathed to the British 
Government a secret which he claimed would ensure victory in any 
way either by sea or land for the country that adopted it. The 
Government refused to deal with the admiral’s plan on the grounds 
that it was too appallingly destructive for any civilised Power to 
contemplate. Judging from the figures that were given in the House 
of Commons the other night the more destructive the weapons and 
appliances in war the smaller the percentage of those killed and 
wounded. Of the men we lost in South Africa only about one-third 
died as the result of shot and shell; the remaining two-thirds were 
the victims of enteric and other diseases. In the old days of hand- 
to-hand fighting more than half of one of the opposing armies were 
often left dead on the field of battle. According to these calcula- 
tions Lord Dundonald’s invention, so far from having the effect 
anticipated, might have made war no less dangerous than cricket 
or football. 


“The Liberal.”—Political friends of our very Conservative Lord 
Chancellor will be surprised to learn that his family name, Giffard, 
literally means “ the liberal.” It was a mere chance, by the way, 
that Lord Halsbury did not elect to be Earl of Buckingham 
although there is an Earl of Buckinghamshire; but the former 
title belonged in a sense to the Giffards of Chillington, and the 
idea had to be abandoned. The first Norman Earl of Buckingham . 
was a Giffard who had been Comte de Longueville before the 
Conquest, and the Chillington Giffards were cadets of the same house. 
The Devonshire Giffards who were associated with Halsbury were 
quite a different family. Chillington was always famous for its wild 
cattle and its great oaks, which rivalled those of Bagot’s Park. Its 
owners, too, were renowned for strength of arm. The family crest 
was the head of a wild animal pierced with an arrow. According to 
the legend this arrow was shot by a Giffard from his doorstep, and 
the quarry killed at the other end of the two-mile avenue leading up 
to the house. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF DECORATING A CEILING 


The circle is a dome in Gordon Castle, Fochabers, entirely covered with stags’ horns shot by the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, the Prince of Walés (when Duke of York), Lord March, and others 


THE PAGEER 


Commemorating the 


The Queen Laughed.—Mr. George Edwardes has scored the 
greatest success of his. career at, Daly’s with 7he Cingalee. Mr. 
Tanner has never written a better book ; Mr. Monckton’s music is 
the best Mr. Edwardes has allowed himself to present. Mr. Huntley 
Wright (whose Chinaman has led him to be somewhat repetitive) was 
never funnier than as the baboo lawyer. The mounting is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in the hands of Mr. Hawes Craven. Everybody was 
pleased. The Queen, who brought 
Princess Victoria, simply rippled with 
laughter all the evening, and stayed to the 
very end although that was not reached 
until a quarter to twelve. (Just twelve 
hours later she was on her way to the 
Bible centenary service in St. Paul’s.) 
] think the success of The Cingalee is 
largely due to its having a consistent 
story, for it is not a mere hotch-potch of 
what is known as “ clever people.” The 
chief honours fell to Mr. Huntley Wright 
and to Miss Sybil Arundale as the 
Cingalee tea girl, Nanoya. 


A Legend of Leap Year.—An 
amusing story reaches me of a well- 
known City man who lives in the outer 
suburbs. Cheerful and expansive, he 
is always ready to be hospitable to any 
gentlemanly stranger who may “take 
his fancy. On one occasion he chanced 
to meet a charming young foreigner in 
town and was so delighted with his 
new acquaintance that he at once gave 
him a pressing invitation. “Look 
here,” he said, ‘“‘my little girl has a 
leap-year birthday party next Monday. 
You really must come down and make 
yourself at home with us.” The 
invitee accepted with foreign effusive- 
ness, and in due time arrived at his 
host’s suburban home with a huge 
parcel almost crowding him out of his 
cab. He would not let a soul touch 
it but himself, and he carried it direct 
into the drawing-room. “Ah, Mecster X.,” he exclaimed as he 
displayed its contents, “ I haf some sharming toys brought for your 
leetle girl, und I shoult them like to her to present, see you.” ‘Ah, 
yes,” said Mr. X., “allow me to introduce you.” The blushing 
visitor nearly sank into his boots. 
stately. It was her twenty-first birthday. 
and their donor I have not yet heard. 


fascinate the reader. 


The “little girl” was tall and 
What became of the toys 


Gallant Defence 


MR. VINCENT BROWN 


Who has written the most popular book of the hour, A Magdalen's 
Husband, published by Mr. Gerald Duckworth. 
shows great insight and is possessed of a grim power that will 

The boy who appears in the illustration is at 
present unknown to fame 
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of Ladysmith. 


The Conquering Japanese.—All the world kowtows to the con- 
quering Japanese. Even Mr, Pierpont Morgan’s millionaire nephew 
is said to have followed the example of Sir Edwin Arnold and capi- 
tulated toa Japanese maiden. It seems that Mr. George Morgan 
happened to meet Miss Yuki Kato at the great ball in Tokio on the 
Emperor’s birthday, with the result that they were married the other 
day at Kyoto, the home of the lady’s parents. The honeymoon was 
spent at Kyoto, and the West is not 
likely to see Mr. Morgan again except 
as a visitor ; his future home will be in 
the land of the chrysanthemum. 


The Kimono Fever.—The kimono 
is the national dress of the Japanese 
woman, and most European women 
who visit the land of lanterns are at 
once seized with a violent desire to 
array themselves in this quaint and 
becoming costume. But here lies a 
pitfall which it is as well to avoid. 
The kimonos of brightest and prettiest 
colours are naturally the most attrac- 
tive, and the visitors are, of course, 
especially delighted with them. The 
result is that they present themselves 
to their Japanese friends arrayed after 
the fashion of dancing girls, geishas, 
and the like, and it may be imagined 
that the Jaughter-loving Japanese ladies 
have some difficulty in preserving their 
gravity, especially if they themselves 
are attired in the most correct Parisian 
costumes. Soft greys and violets, pale 
greens and blues, are the ladylike 
colours. Pinks, reds, yellows, and 
other bright hues are ‘‘ bad form.” 


A Rainy Day in Japan.—The 
Japanese woman has solved the ques- 
tion of the rainy day in a way which 
might usefully commend itself to the 
fairer sex in London under the condi- 
tions which prevailed during the past 
(supposing that it is past) winter. They 
tuck their robes up to their knees, put on wooden clogs 5 or 6 in. 
high, and as their stockings are merely short socks the wet and the 
splashing only falls on bare ankles and legs. There is in conse- 
quence very little difficulty about the after-cleaning, and the kimono 
is not marred by mud-coloured stains that will not come out. This 
custom may seem a trifle queer, but as no one in Japan notices it 
or even thinks about it, and the little ladies do it quite naturally, it is 
really not more queer than the custom which our ladies 
have of wearing décolleté dresses in the evening, which 
the Japanese in turn think most queer, if not actually 
uncivilised. It is the old question of East and West. 


Mr. Brown's novel 


Lradelle & Young 


THE LADYSMITH DINNER AT THE HOTEL CECIL 


Among those present at this dinner, which was held on March 1 to 

commemorate the relief of Ladysmith, were General Sir William 

Knox, who presided; Major King, D.S.O.; Lord Crichton, D.S.O.; 

Lieutenant Hamilton, R.N.; Major Hudson; Colonel Pitcairn 
Campbell; and Colonel Marling, V.C. 
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THE TALLER 


How “B.-P.” Helps Us to Tell the Time in the Dark. 


A Game which Lasted 500 Years.—One of the longest games of 
draughts that ever was played came to an end in Cleveland last week. 
520 years ago it appears a game of draughts was started in an island 
village in Central China between 
one Ong Lu and Hop Ying. The 
game lasted for two days, and 
then before it could be finished 
Ong Lu fell ill and died. Hop 
Ying, however, who was apparently 
the champion player of China, 
wrote a pamphlet describing the 
game and showing clearly how he 
could have won it had his rival 
been able to go on with the con- 
test. There the matter ended for more 
than 500 years, but a few months ago an 
enthusiastic American draught-player who 
happened to possess a copy of this pam- 
phlet discovered that descendants of Ong 
Lu and Hop Ying were then living in Cali- 
fornia. After some trouble he brought 
them together, and setting up the draughts- 
men just as they had been left 500 years 
ago persuaded the descendants of the 
original opponents to play the game to a 
finish. The scion of the house of Hop 
Ying won, and his victory was celebrated 
by broaching a jar of preserved ginger 
which was said to be as old as the contest 
itself. 


Sunshine and Nerves.—Doctors are con- 
tinually telling us that nervous diseases are 
alarmingly on the increase. I. wonder if the 
absence of sunlight has anything to do 
with the matter. That bright sunshine 
and good health are intimately asso- 
ciated is, of coure, an admitted fact, 
but I do not know whether nervous 
diseases may be directly traced to a 
lack of sunshine. There is no doubt 
that depression is far more common in 
the south of Ireland, where the sun is 
not often seen, than in England, and it 
is quite possible that the never-ending 
dreary, dark days of the past two years 
made such a hit in the title-pare may be the cause of many of those 
of M. Gaston Serpette’s de- F 
lightful comic opera at the nervous ailments which we hear so 
Comedy much of lately. The fiction that 
November is a fa- 
vourite month for suicides has now been exploded 
by statistics, but that many of us who never felt 
depressed before have felt the evil effects of such 
sunless days as we have had in the past two years 
is undoubtedly a. fact. 


Biograph 
MISS MABELLE GILMAN 


The bright American who has 


In Her Own Right.—There are many who are 
peeresses by marriage but few who are so in their 
own right. Lady Yarborough is both, for besides 
being Countess of Yarborough as wife of her hus- 
band she is Baroness Conyers as the rightful heir 
of the hero of Flodden and Baroness Fauconberg 
of a line that sent peers to Parliament as early as 
1283. Her coat of armsisa puzzle to the uninitiated, 
so fully is it “charged” as the heralds say. An 
amateur once told me that Lady Yarborough is entitled 
to over 150 quarterings, and I quite believe it. The 
bearer of all this ancestral dignity is a tall and 
stately personage of great beauty, great wealth, and 
much personal charm. She is very fond of enter- 
taining, and has considerable artistic taste, which is 
shown in the arrangement of the furniture at her 
house in Arlington Street and at Brocklesby Park. 
Lady Yarborough was Miss Lane-Fox before her 


Prophetic March.—Afrofos of a paragraph which appeared 
recently in THE TATLER concerning the uselessness of February for 
the purposes of meteorological prophesy, a weather expert sends me 
some interesting facts about March. All the general public knows 
about March is that it comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb, 
but in reality March is a most interesting month. If a snowy March 
follows a mild winter, a fine spring and a warm summer may safely 
be predicted. The last realiy fine spring and summer which we 
enjoyed occurred in 1899, when snow fell heavily for some days about — 
the middle of 
March. This 
would un- 
doubtedly be 
good news, 
but the 
weather ex- 
pert does 
not explain 
if to en- 
sure a_ fine 
summer the 
snow must 
begin in 
March or 
whether it 
may be a 
continuation 
from Feb- 
ruary. In the 
early days of 
the present 
month we 


THE BADEN-POWELL WATCH DIAL 


x i y-! i 7 di duced aBov 
had, of course, In the extraordinary-looking watch dial reproduced above 

f the usual numerals are absent and the hands are broad and 
plenty o squat-shaped. It is the invention of Major General Baden- 


snow and 
frost, but they 
were both 
legacy from February. Whatever the value of a snowy March we 
all agree that we do not want a snowy April. 


Powell, who hit upon this device for reading the time on 
the darkest night with ease 


Madame Melba and the Gramophone.—There is still, perhaps, a 
tiny remnant of people surviving who think that the gramophone in 
its now perfected form is not compatible’ with the higher music. 
Such, clearly, is not the opinion of Madame Melba, who gave a big 
dinner party the other day at Monte Carlo to some very distinguished 
people, including M. Jean de Reszke. She had a gramophone 
playing during the dinner, which is significant of the attitude she, 
who has sung into the !instrument for the Gramophone Company, 
takes towards this wonderful invention. 


marriage, and inherited estates from her father, the 

late Lord Conyers, worth over £20,000 a year. 

Her husband is almost, if not quite, the smallest 
* member of the House of Lords. 


THE GRANDCHILDREN OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


The Crown Prince of Japan was declared heir, to the throne’ in his tenth year. He was married 
four years ago to the Princess Sada Foadjiwara, who was just sixteen at the time. They have three 
children, of whom the two elder appear in the photograph 
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Three Eton Boys of the Sixties-What Have They Become? 


How Was it Done P—Since the War Office triumvirate took up 
the task of clearing out Pall Mall I think I have heard a hundred 
stories of the genesis of the inquiry. The latest, told with circum- 
stance and detail, is to the effect that the idea of “ doing something” 
was the King’s, though the first suggestion came to him from Lord 
Esher. According to this veracious tale the King sent for Sir John 
Fisher, the strong man of the trinity, and asked him to take a hand 
in the inquiry; and the bluff sailor made conditions before he 
accepted the task. What these were nobody knows save the 
King and his favourite admiral, but the result was that Sir: 
George Clarke was commandeered for service, that the inquiry 
was practically held not at the War Office but at Sir John’s private 
house, and that the recommendations made have been promptly and 
thoroughly carried out. Apparently Sir George supplied the scheme of 
reform, Sir John the motive power, and Lord Esher the literary polish. 


The Inspector-General’s Duties.—It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the position 
of inspector-general is a reversion to the old days when the com- 
mander-in-chief was always of royal blood. In theory, at any rate, 
the authority of the commander-in-chief until the last few years was 
supreme. The position of the inspector-general is quite different. 
His duty is, as the name implies, merely to inspect and to report. 
Naturally the greatest weight will be attached to his suggestions, 
but the supreme authority and responsibility of the army administra- 
tion does not rest with him but with the War Office Council. The 
council, indeed, occupies exactly the same relation towards the army 
as the Lords of the Admiralty occupy towards the navy. There is, 
however, this difference, whereas the Admiralty inspects for itself 
the War Office Council will rely on their inspector-general. 


Pope and the Tramways.—If the ghosts of Pope, Horace 
Walpole, and the Countess of Suffolk (who was the favourite of 
George II. and deaf at that) should happen now and then to wander 
round the beautiful suburban residences with which their names are 
associated, how shocked they must be.. The electric trams now run 
past the walls and gates of Pope’s Villa, Strawberry Hill, and Marble 
Hill (the latter so called because it stood on a flat gravel site). If 
Horace were alive he could pay his “deaf neighbour” a visit by 
tram, and she could return the compliment by the same easy method. 
Pope went to Twickenham for quiet, Horace to his hill to be in the 
country. There is not much left of either now 
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THREE ETON BOYS—WHO ARE THEY? 


This quaint photograph, which was taken outside the Manor House at Eton in 

1860, belongs to Mr. T. Tipton of New Bond Street, who is anxious to ascertain 

the names of the boys. Perhaps an Etonian reader of THE TATLER will throw 
some light upon the picture 


Trade Chameleons.—From time to time I have ‘hinted doubts as 
to the infallibility of statistics, At the risk of betraying trade secrets 
I venture again to tread where angels fear to hover. Down at the 
docks the other day I found that goods were going out to South 
Africa certified of British manufacture, though they had just come 
straight from Germany. The 
test for the preference at the 
Cape is whether a certain 


percentage of 
the value repre- 
sented British 
labour; and 
these were 
originally made 
in England 
though finished 
in Germany. 
They figured 
first as exports 
to Germany, 
then as exports 
from Germany 
to England, and 
finally as exports 
from England 


TAKING A PICTURE OF THE HEART AND LUNGS 


An apparatus known as the orthodiagraph has just been brought out in Berlin, by 
means of which it is possible to ascertain the true shape and size of internal organs, 
As is well known the image projected by Réntgen rays is always a distorted one— 
being not only enlarged but to some extent deformed—and it is the object of this 
invention to so direct these rays that all distortions may be rectified and\a correctly- 
shaped image obtained. The photograph gives a general idea of the method of 
using this apparatus, for which the Berlin Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft is 
responsible 


South Africa. On the other hand, I found that articles made in 
Germany and finished here were also “ British manufacture.” The 
same applied to articles made here, finished in Germany, and shipped 
to South Africa direct from Hamburg; they were “ British manu- 
facture” for preference purposes. But the cream of the joke is that 
all are German| exports in Germany and, except the last, British 
exports in Britain, while some like trade chameleons change their 
nature e¢7 voute and appear in the Cape customs returns under a 
different category from that they occupy in London. 


An Omitted Entry.—Although the King became an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1861, his name was not 
formally entered until twenty-two years later. , For some cutious 
reason Dr, Whewell, who was master of Trinity at the time King 
Edward matriculated, did not think it neccessary to make the usual 
entry of his Majesty’s name. In 1883, however, when the King 
was paying a visit to Cambridge to see his son, the late Duke of 
Clarence, he expressed the opinion that it was a pity his own entry 
had not been properly filled up, and offered to make good this 
deficiency if the book were brought to him. |The record may now be 
found in its proper place in the King’s own handwriting. In this 
entry the King’s rank is given as “nobleman ” and his native place 
London. The name immediately preceding the King’s is that of 
Mr. J. W. Strutt, now better known as Lord Rayleigh, who was 
senior wrangler in 1865. It used a few years ago to be a joke among 
the undergraduates at Cambridge to tell unsuspecting visitors that 
the King was a much more distinguished scholar than was popularly 
supposed—that his Majesty, in fact, came next to a most famous 
semor wrangler. If anyone doubted this he was shown the entry 
in the Trinity book in the King’s own writing. 


ONE OF JAPAN’S WEAPONS 100 YEARS AGO 
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The Transformation of Japan—The Weapons of a Century Ago. 


Weapons of Old Japan.—When Japan awoke to Western civilisa- 
tion she at once studied and adopted its cannon, its military tactics, 
its conscription, and its firearms. The result is 
marvellous ; her arsenals and dockyards are not 
much — behind Woolwich and Portsmouth, and it 
has been  as- serted that her army could make 
a desperate fight against any army in the world. 
Yet forty years ago Japanese soldiers, wearing 
chain and _lac- quer armour, shouldering muskets 
which would have been antiquated in England 
at the time of Edgehill, and having on their 
heads huge iron masks, were led into battle by a 
man with a fan. 


Forty Years Ago.—A friend 
once described to me a military 
tournament he witnessed in Tokio 
more than forty years ago which 
will serve as a picture of a fight in 
‘ feudal time. The 

oo first part of the fray 
consisted of single 
combats. hie 

knights were clad in armour and their 
faces covered with iron masks. In- 
stead of steel swords 
they used weapons 
made of bamboo. 
Each combatant 
was introduced to 

his rival in 

‘a curious 

falsetto 

voice bya 

personage 

in flowing 

robes carrying a fan. ‘The introduction over the 
fan was opened and he bade them approach each 
other, whereupon they saluted, wetted the handles 
of their swords, and began work. After a little 
fencing a blow was made, and then such a 
clatter of stroke and counter-stroke. The man 
who got struck twice out of three times was 
declared defeated. But the main show of the 
tournament followed. It was a miniature battle. 
Heralded by a trumpeter dressed in a rich robe 
of white silk and carrying his horn in a silken 
net, forty knights appeared on the field, each 
with his armour, his sword, and his hideous- 
looking mask. 


Bows and Arrows.—The ancient weapons 
of Japan were the spear, the bow and arrow, 
and the sword. Firearms were first introduced 
into the country in 1542 by the Dutch traders. In the Wéhongi 
(compiled about 500 A.D.), the earliest chronicles of Japan, may 
be read the myths which form the basis of the Shinto religion. 
In them we find repeated references to spears and bows and arrows. 
Here is an extract which tells how a goddess “took an august 
string of 500 jewels which she entwined around her hair and wrists. 
Moreover, on her back she slung a 1,000-arrow quiver and a 500-arrow 
quiver. On her lower arm she drew a dread loud-sounding elbow 
pad. Brandishing her bow end upwards she firmly grasped her 
sword-hilt, and stamping on the hard earth of the courtyard sank 
her thighs into it as if it had been foam-snow and kicked it in all 
directions.” 


Amusing Printers’ Errors.—Perhaps all the errors one sees in 
the newspapers are not made by the printer, but the following from 
the Bellary Station Orders for December last I really hope is a 
misprint: “Three officers will assemble for a court-martial for the 
purpose of /yézg Gunner Callan.” Lawyers have a custom of 
abbreviating the spelling of many words when writing, the word 
“trustees,” for instance, being written “trees.” An _ intelligent 
compositor whilst “setting up” the type of a lease came to the 
words, “lop, top, and fell the young trees.” The astonishment of 
the lessee may be imagined when he found himself pledged to 
exterminate the trust. es of the estate. 
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A Good Billiard Story Exploded.—We have all heard the story 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer finding himself beaten at billiards in a 
country house and remarking that such excellent play represented an 
ill-spent life. It is a pity to destroy so good a yarn, but this is done 
by C. R., who writes as follows to oles and Queries :— 

I met Mr. Herbert Spencer some three or four years ago in a country house where 
he was staying, and on our hostess inviting him to join her in a game of billiards he 
answered that he should be delighted, but that he was too old. He added, ‘‘ You 
know I used to be very fond of billiards, and apropos of that they tell a malicious 
story of me.’ He then repeated the story in much the same words as quoted by your 
correspondent, adding with some warmth that there was no foundation for it 
whatever, and that his personal friends knew that it was not like him to make any 
such remark. He went on to say that though he had contradicted it often he knew 
it was still repeated, and he feared that it would be circulated after his death. 

A Love Thermometer.—A new trinket is coming into fashion 
which is likely, at any rate, to supply a little amusement. It 
is a love thermometer, is made in either silver or gold, and in the 
form of aheart. This contains a tiny tube of mercury surmounted 
by the words, “I love you,” while the sides are marked with the 
time-honoured “a little,” “a great deal,” “ passionately,” “not at 
all.” The person whose affection is to be put to the test is requested 
to hold the little charm in the hand or place a finger on it. The 
warmth instantly affects the mercury. The maker has ingeniously 
placed “not at all” at the top. 


Philanthropic Jews.—The Jewish community in London is 
greatly the poorer by losing no fewer than three notable mem- 
bers within the last few months. The first 
to die was Mr. Charles Samuel, who was 
over eighty years of age but actively en- 
gaged in the pursuit of philanthropy till 
within a few days of his death. The Jews’ 
College, where most Jewish ministers are 
trained, was one of the charities to which 
he contributed very largely, but he was a 
warm supporter of many other institutions. 
A childless widower, Mr. Samuel left over 
4300,000, the bulk of which went to great- 
nieces and great-nephews. A still more 
representative man was the late Mr. Alfred 
L. Cohen, one ofa distinguished family of 
brothers, including Mr. B. L. Cohen, M.P., 
Mr. N. L. Cohen, and the late Mr. Lionel 
L. Cohen, M.P. Mr. Alfred L. Cohen, who 
bore the terrible malady which proved fatal 
with unflinching heroism, was called on to 
suffer much sorrow. ‘The third to die was 
Mr. Barron Emanuel, M.A., J.P., a brother 
of Lady Magnus and a man of conspicuous 
ability. An architect by profession, Mr. 
Emanuel was responsible for many notable 
buildings. 
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Undergraduates and “Royalty. — The 
King’s reception by the Cambridge under- 
graduates last week was less embarrassing 
than that accorded to the Prince Consort by the undergraduates of 
Oxford when he visited that university together with Queen Victoria 
six months before King Edward was born. There were nothing but 
cheers for the Prince Consort and the Queen, but hisses were given 
for her Ministers, Lord Mel- bourne’s Cabinet, 
which were then in power, Queen Victoria was furiously 
angry at what she considered a \ personal slight to the 
Prince till it was 
explained to her 
that while the young 
undergraduates 
were entirely loyal 
to her and the 
Prince Consort they 
regarded it as their 
prescriptive right to 
give full vent to 
their feelings to- 
wards the Ministry. 
Nowadays one can 
hardly imagine 
cheers or hisses 
being given for even 
a Prime Minister. 


SINGLESTICK AND 
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became a coroner 

in the simplest 
possible fashion as it 
seems to me. I was 
born at Dacre in Cum- 
berland in 1860, my 
father being at that 
time the vicar of the 
parish. He subse- 
quently became minor 
canon and precentor 
of Manchester Cathe- 
dral, and after six years 
in that busy city he 
came to Westminster 
Abbey in the days of 
Dean Stanley. That was in 1870, I went at once to Westminster 
School under the Rev. Dr. Scott, and remained there until 1877, 
when I went to Queen’s College, Oxford, and had certainly one of 
the most delightful periods of my life. I took my B.A. degree before 
I was twenty-one, but I do not claim that as an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. I did not get the degree because of sheer hard work, for as a 
matter of fact I am afraid that I did anything but study. I rowed 
and amused myself thoroughly, and generally had the best of times 
at the university. : 

Up to the time of my leaving Oxford I had not troubled par- 
ticularly about my future, but as an average man it was essential 
that I should do something for a living, and when I had to choose a 
profession or calling I resolved that I should like to be a solicitor. 
I was accordingly articled to the late Mr. Robert Holmes White, 
who is affectionately remembered as a leader of the Evangelical 
party in London, and read conveyancing with Mr. Henry Casson. 
When I got through my articles 1 became managing clerk with a 
City firm of solicitors in order to gain experience. 

At that time the coroner of Westminster was Mr. St. Clair Bedford, 
who was also chapter clerk at Westminster. I had known him ever 
since I was a child. One day when I met him he said that he had 
recently parted with his deputy and was looking out for someone to 
take his place. He asked me whether I should care to accept the 
duties of deputy coroner. My knowledge of coroners and their 
courts and ways was remarkably limited. I knew there were such 
things as coroners and inquests because I had read about them in 
the newspapers, but the idea of being a coroner or a deputy, or 
indeed anything of the sort, had never oncecrossed ny mind. I was, 
however, young and hopeful, and I knew, of course, that there was 
such a thing as seizing a chance when it came one’s way. I took it 
that my opportunity had arrived, and I seized it. I told Mr. Bedford 
that I should like to be his deputy, and accordingly at the end of 
November, 1886, I was appointed. 

With the rashness of a young man I rushed in to the work and 
began with the utmost confidence to conduct inquests, and I think 
that with the exception of a fortnight or so I took every inquest in 
Westminster while Mr. Bedford, who was then an old man, remained 
coroner. Of course I{was constantly getting his advice and acting 
under his instructions, so that in two years 1 had learned a good 
deal about the business. When Mr. Bedford retired, which was in 
1888, I applied for and obtained the position, and in that way became 
coroner for the City and Liberty of Westminster. 

From that time onward I was fully’ occupied with my work. 
When Mr. A. Braxton Hicks died in 1902 I succeeded him as 
coroner for the south-western district of London, which with my own 
district of Westminster makes a very extensive one—I hold about 
1,000 inquests in the year. My district includes Westminster, 
Battersea, Lambeth, part of Wandsworth, and Tooting, and extends 
to the very gates of Richmond Park. This being so it is almost 
unnecessary to point out that I have some widely different cases to 
deal with. The populations include all classes of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, and of nearly all the nationalities of the world. 
I have to deal with cases from the slums of Westminster—and there 
are some very bad ones—and cases from the upper classes of society, 
to say nothing of the mysterious and remarkable denizens of Soho 
and the curious population of Piccadilly. The principal public 
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buildings like the 
public offices and the 
Law Courts are in my 
district; there are 
many large residences 
and there are the huge 
hotels. The hotels 
alone supply a great 
many cases, mostly of 
suicide. 

During my sixteen 
years experience as a 
coroner my _ inquests 
amount to a total in 
round figures of about 
7,500. Naturally 
enough such a total includes many famous cases. I can at the moment 
only recall a few because I never keep any private record nor do I 
make any attempt to remember them-—the cases. Generally speaking, 
v.hen I have finished an inquest I allow it to pass out of my mind. 
But there are two or three affairs which I think are worthy of 
reference. The first relates to the Trafalgar Square riots, and I 
naturally remember that because it was my earliest case of import- 
ance. During the riots a man broke his leg and died at Charing 
Cross Hospital. It will be recollected that at that time public feeling 
xan yery high against the police, and there were strong suggestions 
that the man died in consequence of police brutality. An inquiry 
was, of course, necessary, but although the result of the inquest was 
scarcely conclusive still there was evidence enough to show that the 
police had certainly not, in his case at any rate, been guilty of 
violence. 

Iremember also the famous case of the French barber named 
Serné, who carried on business in the Strand and who burnt his 
premises in order to get the insurance, at the same time causing the 
death of two of his children, one of whom was an idiot. The case 
came before me in the form of an inquest over the children, and it 
proved to be one of remarkable and sensational development. The 
inquiry afforded a striking instance of the acuteness of the celebrated 
detective, Conquest. Conquest attended the inquest and noticed 
that whenever any inconvenient question was asked the Frenchman 
endeavoured to drown the answer by bursting into apparently un- 
controllable grief. As a matter of fact the man literally howled. 
Conquest’s suspicions were aroused, and he succeeded in getting the 
case adjourned so that he might make further investigation into the 
matter. He took the case in hand splendidly, with the result that 
the Frenchman was arrested and subsequently placed on his trial for 
wilful murder, but for some reason or other the jury acquitted him ; 
then he was tried for arson, found guilty, and sentenced to fifteen 
years penal servitude. 

I had also to deal with the celebrated case in which Dr. Collins 
was the principal figure. I remember the case particularly because, 
amongst other things, it was the last in which Mr. Bond, the famous 
police surgeon, gave evidence before me. 

The very latest case of all, of course, in the direction of sensation 
and a well-known individual was that of Whitaker Wright, who 
immediately after being sentenced to seven years penal servitude 
committed suicide at the Law Courts. ‘ 

In my experience I have, of course, come into contact with many 
distressing evidences of human suffering, but at the same time | 
have had ample proof of the readiness of the public to give assistance 
when help is needed and deserved. I.call to mind the case of a very 
poor family in my district. The father, a man of very bad health, 
had been fora long time out of work. His friends, well-meaning 
but indiscreet, gave him plenty of drink. The result was that one 
day the man staggered home and fell dead at the foot of the bed 
soon after his wife had given birth to her ninth child. The case was 
one of genuine merit, for the man was unfortunate and the woman 
was hard-working and thoroughly honest and deserving. I took the 
opportunity of calling attention to it at the inquest, and the conse- 
quence was that the generosity of the public was touched to the 
extent of subscribing a sum large enough to provide the widow with 
an income of 1os..a week, which I am glad to say she still enjoys, 
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A Newly-discovered Portrait 


Our Much-loved Dickens.—Early portraits of “‘ Boz ” showing him 
as a young man are few, the most interesting, perhaps, being the 
handsome head done by Samuel Laurence in 1838, when the writer 
was twenty-six. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has recently come into 
possession of a much water-coloured sketch which we reproduce. It 


CHARLES DICKENS AS A YOUTH 


This, according to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, is the earliest known portrait 


of the great novelist. The artist was Thomas Uwins, R.A. 


had an ancient Victorian frame of oval shape, meant to be tasty and 
impressive as such things usually affected to be. Onthe back was the 
date, 1851, with the inscription, “‘ Charles Dickens as a Youth Aged 
Nineteen. By Thomas Uwins, R.A.” Usually not much weight is to 
be attached to such testimonies, but in this case there is an absence of 
affectation or pretence, and it is plain that it was the owner who was 
putting the facts on record for his own gratification. 
then about fifty and likely enough to’ be attracted. by the brilliant 
exuberant youth who had then just entered “the gallery” of the 
House of Commons as reporter. The name of Uwins, too, is one 
not likely to attract the ‘‘ faker,” who would have selected Maclise or 
some notable person of the art coteries. 


Like Father, Like Son.—But as a likeness its claims are far 
stronger. Those who have known and spoken to Dickens and can 
recall his expressions—the glance of his expressive eyes—can see in 
this new-found face not these things but their anticipation at a period 
when the hardships of his childhood had left their mark, when the face 
was thin and delicate and the figure spare. There is a general 
“Dickens look” which is most strongly revived in the face and 
figure of his son, Mr. Henry Dickens, K.C. The likeness between 
the latter and this little portrait must strike anyone. Also like to 
both is the almost contemporaneous etching by George Cruikshank 
which we reproduce, and which belongs to his Oliver Twist era— 
when “ Boz” from success and general prosperity was somewhat less 
frail of aspect. It has not been noted what a likeness there is 
between “Oliver” as sketched by Cruikshank and this etching, 
which makes one speculate whether “ Boz” was not giving us under 
a figure an account of his own sufferings and persecutions as a child. 
The sketch is full of spirit, and the colouring is that of an artist. 
Uwins became an Academician in 1833. 


The Novelist of the Moment.—Lieutenant Bilse, who recently 
wrote the book on German garrison life which so stirred the 
fatherland, has just brought out a new volume. It is a drama in 
four acts and is entitled Zyuth. If in his former work the 
. writer showed up the faults of German officers, this time he 
attacks the German nobility, laying bare its vices and faults. As 
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of Charles Dickens. 


a work for the stage the play is said to be impossible, but it must 
be remembered that it is a first effort in this direction, and it will 
probably soon be put into scenic shape. The other volume by the 
same hand just published by Mr. John Lane—Zife iz a Garrison 
Town—brought in £6,000 to the ex-lieutenant. This second work 
is likely to taise another storm in Germany. 


Where Cotton was Grown.—Everybody cries out for Empire- 
grown cotton, but ‘nobody suggests its cultivation in England. Yet 
it only requires a sufficient duty on the import to make the Black 
Country blossom into the white wool of the cotton-pods. Cotton has 
been grown in Lancashire in years gone by. The first attempt was 
at Orford Hall just outside Warrington, and the quantity produced 
was exactly 4 oz. Warrington found wire-drawing more seductive 
and preferred black smoke to negro labour. Before we turned our 
ships into steam kettles, by the way, Warrington supplied more than 
half the white wings of the British Navy. But “sails have gone,” to 
use the classic expression, though the grimy town still puts its faith 
in its “stingo.” As the local poet says :— 

The physic that cures all diseases 
Is a bumper of Warrington ale. 

Many Happy Returns to—J/arch 9: Lord William Cecil, 
1863 ; Sir John Thorold, 1842; Mr. William Hamo Thornycroft, 
R.A., 1850. March 10: Lady Norreys; Lord Clonbrock, 1834 ; 
HE. Paolo de Sarasate, 1844. March 11: Lord Francis 
Osborne, 1864; Lord de Ros, 1827; Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, 
M.P., 1849; Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 1863 ; Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
1846. March 12: Sir August Manns, 1825 ; Mr. John Lawrence 
Toole, 1830, Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., 1831; Mr. Alfred Curzon, 
1860. March 13; Lord Abinger, 1871; Lord Darnley, 1859; 
Sir George Newnes, 1851 ; Sir Simon Lockhart, 1849. March 14: 
Lady Aberdeen; Lord Gtamis, 1855; Lord Hardwicke, 1867, 
Lord Buckinghamshire, 1860; Sir Richard Paget, 1832. 
March 15; Duke of Wellington, 1849; Lord Chesterfield, 1854. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS DRAWN BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


This has hitherto been accepted as the earliest portrait of Dickens 
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- AT THE PALACE THEATRE _. 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


M r. Charles Morton received us very 

kindly and asked how many seats we 
wanted. I replied that one would be suffi- 
cient as Mr. Sime could very well stand at the 


back ; but Mr. Morton’s courtesy always runs 
away with him and he said, perhaps we had 
better have the two seats. And it was so. 
The performance began with an orchestral 
piece entitled “The Cock- 
tail,” though I thought it was 
a little early in the evening to 
be thinking about the Ameri- 
can bar. Then Mr. W. Souls 
came on and laughed ha, ha! 
The chorus of his song was 
one rocking peal of laughter, 
and while he was chuckling his 
way through the last bar or 
two he lay down on an adjoin- 
ing table so that he could laugh 
more comfortably. Two of the 
splendid lacqueys of the 
theatre then came on and re- 
moved Mr. Souls, table and all. 
I do not know when I have 
seen a man so _ completely 
carried away with laughter 
before. 


Then there was Ivy Dawn, 

tersely described as a 
“juvenile vocalist.” 
Yes, I know. But to _B 
single out one lady in Be 
particular for this de- 
scription almost seems 


to imply that some of the other ladies we see 
on the stage are not juvenile. It is a very 
perplexing problem. Ivy is quite a young 
thing of boarding-school age, and in the 
course of her song she informed us 
that she was a gipsy maiden. She 
also said that she had danced her 
way through sunny Spain, which 
seems to me to be an even greater 
feat than that of the lady who 
recently travelled from London to 
Brighton on a globe. Indeed, as far 
as I can see Ivy has now only to 
push a wheelbarrow from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats in order to 
hold the world’s record for freak 
feats of endurance. Both the song 
and singer in this case were very 
pretty, and the house gave the per- 
formance a cordial welcome. 


M t. William Gourlay is a come- 

dian of the very first class. 
His little burlesque of a melodrama 
is quite a gem of refined humour, and 
the struggle of the heroine with the 
villain when both parties are being 
simultaneously represented by~ the 
one performer, is quite a revelation 
in delightful absurdity. A good 
deal of the excellent turn was lost to 
me by the arrival of a lady with a 
large hat, who sat in the row in 
front of us. Mr. Sime was of 
opinion that the lady had to keep 
her hat on in order to prevent her 
ears from sticking out too far. But 
these artists do not know anything. 
When a lady’s hat and her hair 
are all in one piece and skewered 
on with the same pin it is not 
likely she can take the hat off 
without running the risk of bringing 
her £2 Ios. fringe with it. It is not that 
ladies in theatres wish to cause discomfort on 
purpose, but they will naturally prefer being 
thought rude to being seen bald. It is the 
only way. 


he Permanes are acrobats of a 
very superior kind. Some of 

their lifting feats are quite startling, 
and a spectator who was not well 
experienced in the walks of sobriety 
might contemplate the wonders with 
some misgiving as to whether he 
had really seen them or not. I 
thought the limit of acrobatic 


NOT ON THE 
PROGRAMME_ 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


possibilities had been reached long ago, 
but many of the Permanes’s feats were 
quite new to me. ‘These clever artists wound 
up their performance with a representation of 
a courtship between two nightingales, a really 
exquisite and dainty piece of humour. Then 
we had the singular phenomenon, ‘ Piwitt.” 
This is the head of a pierrot magnified to 
several decimal places which gives a represen- 
tation of several kinds of facial expression. 


WILLIAM 
COURLAY. 
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hen there was Mr. George Ridgwel!, who 
sang in a rich baritone voice of a love 

that would live till the sun went home and the 
stars went out. Same old story! He also 
implored the absent lady to let the wild wind 
touch her brow with the breath of his burning 
song. It looks from this as if the lady ran 
some risk of having her eyebrows singed off. 
The Stelling Troupe introduce 
a combination of quick disguises 
and clever horizontal bar work, 
and at intervals during their 
performance they play at being 
at a masked ball. It is under 
these circumstances that one of 
the men meets a fair mas- 
querader and begs for a dance ; 
he then implores her to unmask, 
and discovers—his wife. So 
that’s all right. I always think 
that a dramatic masquerade 
that does not work in this fami- 
liar incident does not know its. 
business. And the Stelling 
Troupe are well on the safe side. 
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: Then | shall have to look at the clock 
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Mistress: And these eggs, cook, they are like bullets; please understand, for the last time, the 


Cook (accepting the inevitable) 


THE. LATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


Pie is an age of commemorations and monuments. We 
may be making history ourselves, some of us; and in 
the future pages of some Gibbon of the later centuries some 
seemingly unimportant matter like an arbitration treaty 
may bulk larger than all the victories (on either side) in the 
Russo-Japanese War. But we do not know who our great 
men really are and what are our great events, whereas in 
the past we can be tolerably sure. The great men of by- 
gone ages are dead and can do and say no more except 
doubtfully for a medium or by a “‘planchette.”” So, as we 
cannot most of us be great ourselves, we love to celebrate 
the great men of previous centuries and put up memorials 
tothem. This practice is growing and shows signs of increas- 
ing till some day, perhaps, the living will be crowded out by 
the monuments of the dead, and we shall be too busy observ- 
ing the festivals of the past to do anything for the present. 
Some critics have been so struck with the vast importance 
of funerals and embalming among the ancient Egyptians 
that they have regarded Egyptian life as a mere preparation 
for the tomb and the judgment of souls. But at least the 
embalming and the judgment concerned the body and soul 
of the modern defunct, not of his ancestors. We have to 
build memorials to people dead a thousand years or less. 


A fas latest proposal of the kind is to set up in London, 

now that so much of the city is cleared for improve- 
ments, some monument to Shakspere. Undoubtedly the 
Divine William lived much of his life at London and made, 
presumably, most of his comfortable property there. Un- 
doubtedly also our national credit rests on our being 


Shakspere’s nation quite as much as on our navy and Indian , 


Empire, which are the most striking features on the material 
side. And Shakspere is a less dangerous asset than either 
of the other two Our rivals cannot hope to take him away 
from us. Not even Germans can prevent the past from 
having been, though their historians sometimes mike despe- 
rate attempts to do so; whereas we know that our fleets 
are destined to annihilation as soon as Germany’s naval 
programme is completed and our Indian supremacy is to be 
wiped out by the Russians as soon as they have quite 
finished with the Japanese. But Shakspere is safe; even if 
his genius could be proved to be the mere gammon of Bacon 
the poet would still be English. 


Ve while Shakspere is eminently worthy of commemora- 

tion as the representative of English literature at its 
highest it does not follow that he should have an elaborate 
building to enshrine his name. Any great architectural 
opportunity makes lovers of art shudder with dread when 
they think how it may be wasted, and while we are afraid 
that the outside of the building would hardly add to the 
dignity of the metropolis we are far from agreed as to what the 
inside should be. Some wish for a theatre devoted to perpetual 
Shakspere, some for a library and lecture hall, some for a 
sort of literary club or society for reviving the drama. A 
theatre would be unfortunate. Unless it was heavily subsi- 
dised it would be outdone by the houses that often produce 
Shakspere as a speculation. Then, too, the management 
would either fall into the hands of a clique of actors or would 
be left to gifted but inexperienced literary amateurs. Theatres 
cannot live on unmixed Shakspere from a commercial point 
of view, and unless the subsidies were large the new Shak- 
spere theatre might have to be for Shakspere and the 
musical farces. 


sie library and lecture-hall combination is more promising. 
But here again there is the question of endowment. 
The first cost would be the smallest matter to consider. But 
to make the collection of books worthy of a national institu- 
tion large sums would have to be spent. It is known where 
the folios and early quartos are, and prices are likely to be 
prohibitive. The commentaries and essays on Shakspere 
would make a goodly library in themselves. The German 
section alone would fill a hall, while a separate small room 
might be set apart for explanations of “ runaway’s eyes” in 
Romeo and Juliet and other phrases of similar mystery. 
H aving got our library and lecture hall we should have 
to secure librarians and lecturers. In fact, we should 
found a sort of Shakspere academy, and if the institution 
did not fall under a clique working by routine there is no 
such thing as academic history. Ifa school of Shaksperean 
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By Adrian Ross. 


acting were tacked on to this academy we should only have 


_an inexpert committee doing what professional managers are 
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doing for themselves with far better chances of success. 
And perhaps the place would be either a pretentious failure 
like the Imperial Institute or a middle-class educational 
resort like the Polytechnic. We have quite as much of both 
these kinds as we desire and more than we deserve, 


Brice: it is time that a stand was made against commemo- 

rations and monuments. There are only 366 days in 
the present year; most years have even fewer. The Church 
cannot attempt to keep the anniversaries of more than an 
insignificant fraction of her saints. Saintship was plentiful 
in the days of Diocletian, and one day would produce a 
heavy crop of martyrs. The Greek Church has been 
weaker than the more practical West, and the sacred com- 
memorative holidays of Russia are the bane of her industry. 
And we, though we do not have so many public holidays, 
are falling into the snare of erecting memorials and founding 
scholarships and lectureships, and establishing holidays and 
benefactions and heaven knows what for every considerable 
figure of the past. Pretty soon our subscriptions to various 
commemorative functions and institutions will swallow up 
what of our income the tax-collector has left. 


Ls us puta stop to all this fussing over individuals. If 

we want a laboratory or a state theatre let us say so 
and get funds for it how we can. Then, if we choose, let 
us call it by the name of a great man of the past; but do 
not let us set up something we do not really want in order 
to commemorate an eminent man. ‘That is a mere waste of 
money that we need. It we want a state or municipal 
theatre let us say so, but not devote it exclusively to 
Shakspere. But I really do not see that we need trouble to 
multiply the productions of Shakspere’s plays or intensify 
the study of his writings. There is no danger of his dramas 
deserting the boards or of commentators and essayists 


leaving him alone. 
I sometimes wonder if we are not too personal and indi- 
vidualistic in the West. Other nations have great men 
and do not make so much fuss about them. Europe and 
the United States, indeed, are rather bitten with the com- 
memorative craze, especially when political passion can be 
worked into a celebration. But the East may teach us a 
lesson. A handful of Japanese have just attempted the 
same feat as Lieutenant Hobson of osculatory fame dared 
at Santiago. The heroism was the same, the danger 
possibly greater; Russian shooting seems better than 
Spanish. But very probably we shall never know the 
names of these heroes, and they will seem to themselves and 
their nation to have acted as a matter of course. In one 
way, indeed, they are happier than Hobson; kissing is not 
a Japanese custom. Surely we can be content to take the 
best of a man’s works and leave him at that; we should 
not honour Shakspere more by a monument of any sort. 
His plays are the one sufficient remembrance. If we want 
to show that we remember him let us do so by writing some 
good plays ourselves, by thinking nobly of England as he 
did, and by giving up research into his exact motive in 
leaving his wife his second-best bed. 


Shakspere’s memorial! ah, how grand 
To build that stately pile to-day 
Upon the curve of Aldwych and 
Kingsway. 


Whether our City rulers bid 
To rear a stately library 
Or theatre as proposed by Sid- 
ney Lee. 


And it would make a gallant showy 
(Until begrimed by London air) 
Had we a million pounds or so 
To spare. 


But keen is the financial frost, 
And even millionaires cannot 
Be eager for a scheme to cost 
A lot. 


The market slumps, the brokers break, 
Down go the funds and Morgan’s trust, 
And we must sadly own that Shak- 
spere’s bust, 
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ABRAM DRIVETH OFF THE BIRDS OF PREY 


A Picture by J. James Tissot for the new Illustrated Bible. 


This is one of the illustrations from the magnificent Bible that is being prepared by Henry Sotheran and Co. of 37, Piccadilly. M. Tissot's illustrations to 
the New Testament are well known. The Sotherans will produce an Old Testament of 600 folio pages with 400 water-colour drawings. The subject of 
this picture is from the text in Genesis xv., 11—‘‘And when the fowls came down upon the carcases, Abram drove them away" 
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THE PLEASURE OF THE GAME 


A Short Story. 


By 


Dorothea Deakin. 


I threw down my racket and walked away, burning with indignation 
at the story. 
‘What a shameful thing !” I said hotly. 

thing to do! ” 

In the weedy path beyond the rose garden it was always cool, 
and I made my way there across the lawn, slowly passing gay groups 
of my fellow guests and confident that if Christian saw me he would 
follow. 

Presently he came strolling along to the sheltered seat I had 
found— handsome, lazy, self-possessed, and almost cool. 

“Thank you,’ he said smiling. ‘You are a girl of sense and 
discretion.” 

“ Sit down,” said I‘with some abruptness. ‘“ Iamso angry, Chris.” 

* You angry ?” he cried with mock surprise. ‘‘ Never ! ” 

Sitting down beside me he put his arm round me. I pushed him 
away. 

“No!” said I. “ You mustn’t make love to me, Chris. 
too hot and I am far too angry.” 

He sighed. “I thought it might soothe your ruffled feelings,” he 
murmured. “ But one never knows. And after all we are engaged.” 

“Oh!” I cried. “I wish something could be done to him. 
There must be a really royal punishment in store for him some 
day.” 

“ How energetic you are in your wrath,” he said. “In that frock, 
Stella, and especially now you are in a temper, you are adorable.” 

I laughed in spite of myself. -“ Don’t you want to know why I 
am so righteously indignant ?” I asked him. 

“No!” he said lazily. “I only want to sit and look at you. 
What is your anger to me if I haven’t had the ill luck to inspire it ?” 

“Tt ought to be very important to you,” said I. “And anyhow I 
must tell you. You might help me to punish the man.” 

“Tf you insist upon it,” said Christian sadly, “‘I must listen, of 
course—it is my duty.” He leaned back and sighed. 

‘There is a girl here to-day,” I said slowly, “who came out last 
spring. Rather a handsome kind of girl with heavy features and 
magnificent dark hair and eyes.” 

Christian moved a little. 

“She’s a nice girl,” I went on, “ but quite childish and simple. 
I’ve only spoken to her once or twice, but I’ve always liked her. 
Her name is Clive—Peggy Clive. You must have noticed her many 
a time.” ; 

Christian tilted his straw hat forward to avoid a streak of sun 
which shot impertinently through the branches of the trees on to his 
aristocratic nose: : 

“J know the girl you mean,” he said indifferently. 
about her ?” 

‘All the spring,” I said gravely, “some man paid attention to 
her—danced with her eight or nine times in an evening and made 
love to her on the stairs between the dances. You know the kind of 
thing, Chris ?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ I know the kind of thing. Well?” 

“Fe used to go to concerts and theatres where he was sure to 
meet her, and all the intervals he talked to her. He advised her 
about her reading and music and things like that. The girl, of 
course, thought he was in earnest and expected a proposal every day.” 

“Your story interests me,” said Christian. ‘‘ Don’t stop.” 

‘“* Of course it never came,” I went on indignantly, “ because the 
man was simply amusing himself. It is a way he has, they say. 
He ought to be horsewhipped.” 

Christian was silent. 

‘All at once,” I went on, “he gave it up. He gave up asking 
her to dance, and where before he had gone out of his way to meet 
her he began to avoid her; and then as a climax he went away for 
a time without seeing her or saying good-bye or anything, The 
poor child was nearly heart-broken; I wasn’t here at the time or I 
should have tried to be nice to her. It was when I was in Egypt. 
And to make matters worse people laughed at her. They said she 
ought to have known that he meant nothing, and that she was a 
vain little fool to have thought he cared for her. No one will tell 
‘me the man’s name,’ I said slowly. “It’s funny, because everyone 
was ready enough to point out the girl. There she is, Christian ; 
look. The other side of the big rose bed. Did you ever see anyone 


“What a cruel, cruel 


It is 


“ What 
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look so lonely and unhappy? She is only a child—not eighteen 
yet.” 

“ She will get over it,” 
get over these things.” 

“T don’t know about that.” Iwas a little hurt by his callous 
tone. ‘They say she tried to poison herself when he went away, 
but it was a failure because she took the wrong thing or didn’t take 
enough or something. She told a friend about it afterwards, and 
the friend naturally gave her away at once.” 

“That is the way the human girl generally keeps a secret,” 
Christian said lightly. ‘‘And I don’t suppose the romantic little 
fool did anything of the kind.” 

I turned and looked at him in amazement. 

“ Are you defending the man ?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t think he needs any defence. I don’t 
suppose the poor chap meant any harm. He simply flirted for the 
pleasure of the game. How was he to know that the little idiot 
would take the thing in such deadly earnest? Girls ought to know 
by instinct when a man means what he says.” 

I stared at him. “Oh!” I cried. ‘ The pleasure of the game? 
Then perhaps you are only pretending when you make love to me ; 
perhaps you think I ought to know by instinct. Perhaps Iam a 
silly little fool. Perhaps this is the pleasure of the game.” 

Christian’s face changed. 

“ Dear little girl,” he said slowly. “Don’t talk like that to me. 
You know that my love for you is the real thing. Don’t worry 
about other people now. Let us make the best of the sunny hour 
while we can. Why should we make ourselves unhappy about 
outside things ?” 

“ But, Chris,’, I said gravely, “ I don’t like to hear you speak so 
heartlessly. It isn’t like you. I wish you would acknowledge that 
you think that hateful man in the wrong.” 

“J should let the thing rest,” he said quickly. “The season’s 
over now and it can’t be brought back for him to behave differently 
in. There is nothing the offending person can do now if he does 
repent.” 

“Nothing ?” I said. “Oh Christian, of course hee is some- 
thing he can do. He can make the poor girl happy again.” 

He sat up suddenly. ‘‘ What?” he cried. ‘*Do you mean that 
you think the poor beggar ought to marry the girl because he flirted 
with her?” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

Chris gave a long, peculiar whistle. 

“ By Jove !” he said, “‘ what a punishment for a flirtation.” 

“Tt is the-only right thing for him to do,” I answered shortly. 

“ But suppose the man has been in lave with another girl all the 
time ?” 

“Then,” said I, “it serves him right if he has to give her up.” 

“You are a hard judge, Stella. 1 think perhaps you can’t quite 
realise the situation. Suppose—just for the sake of example—that 
I was the offender and in love with you. Would you still insist on 
that form of reparation ?” 

“T hope,” replied I with dignity, “that I should always advise 
you to do the right thing whatever happened.” Why was he so 
excited I wondered. A most unusual thing in him. 

“ Stella,” he went on quickly, ‘‘do you mean that if you found 
that I had been flirting with another girl to—to pass the time, say, 
while you were in Egypt that you would make me marry her when 
you found out?” : 

“Yes,” said I. ‘Of course | should ; but you——” 

Christian rose and stood before me with a strangely determined 
look on his handsome face. 

lsee,” he-said, #1 see; 
your plan. You have managed admirably. 
to have seen before that you were tired of me. 
not——” 

I interrupted him with a cry of agonised astonishment, ‘ Chris ! ” 
I cried. “Chris! What do you mean? It isn’t you who have—it 
isn’t really you?” 

He laughed harshly. 

“Please don’t pretend that you didn’t know who—the—hateful 
man was. Iwas an idiot not to see from the very first that you 
were talking at me all the time.” 


Christian said lazily. ‘ People always 


I congratulate you on the success of 
I have been a fool not 
I have been blind 
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“Oh!” I murmured. -Howcan you? How can you?” 

“ And in any case,” he said, “ whether you knew or not, you will 
wish me now to—to go and make the girl happy.” 

I gazed at him with miserable eyes—struck dumb. 

“You told me so plainly what the offender’s course ought to be 
in such a matter that I have no hesitation in following it at once.” 

“Christian ! ” 

“T can’t believe,” he said slowly, “that if you had cared for me 
you would have driven me away to make love to another woman. 
But perhaps your way of loving and mine are different.” 

“ Christian !” 

“ Have you anything to say before I go to-do your bidding ?” 

I was silent. Had I anything to say? WhatcouldI say? I 
had told him that this was the only right thing todo. How could 
I go back on my word now that I knew? Isank back against the 
seat and searched his face with appealing eyes. I could see that he 
was very angry. 

“T see you have nothing to say to me. I won’t annoy you with 
my presence any longer. It is a good thing that you have insisted 
on keeping our engagement secret. It will make things easier 
now.” 

I buried my face in my hands. His step crunched on the gravel 
as he walked away from me, and I listened with a benumbed and 


aching heart to the 
sound of it till it died 
away. What had I 
done? Oh _ heavens! 


what had I done? It 
had seemed so easy to 
lay down the law and 
talk wisely of right 
and wrong when other 
people were in question. 


But now! Oh, how 
could I bear it? How 
could I bear it? I 


slipped off the seat on 
to the ground, leaned 
my head against the 
blistered wooden planks 
and cried because the 
end of the world had 
come to me and the light 
of life had gone out 
utterly and entirely. 

‘Oh please, please 
don’t cry like that.” 

I raised my aching 
head and looked up, too 
unhappy to care who 
had found me out in my 
misery, too lost in my 
grief to be ashamed of 
red eyes and tear-stained 
face. 

“Tf you would only, 
only stop crying. I 
should like to tell you 
something.” 

It was Peggy Clive. 
Her thin, slight figure 
and white frock were suited to her childish age, but her comprehen- 
sive, compassionate eyes were the eyes of a woman who had suffered. 

**{—-] hope you won’t think it horrid of me,” she said quickly, 
“but I was in the kitchen garden behind this hedge a few minutes 
ago and I heard—I heard you talking.” 

I stumbled hastily up from the ground. At this moment I felt 
that I could not afford the disadvantage of an undignified position, 
and I stood there trying to smooth my untidy hair and fumbling for 
the handkerchief in my sleeve that I might dry my eyes. 

The girl went on hurriedly. “I don’t know you very well,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I’m not afraid to speak to you because you’ve always been 
so kind to me.” 

I was silent. How could this girl, this child of seventeen, be so 
calm and self-possessed I wondered while I myself was so agitated ? 

**T couldn’t understand why you have always been so nice to me. 
People generally seem to look down on me dreadfully. Everybody 
seems to be saying under their breath, ‘How young Miss Clive is, 
and how very silly.’ But now, of course, I understand.” 

“ You understand,” I cried. “ What do you understand ? ” 

She laughed. 

‘“T understand what a mistake everybody has been making— 
even you.” 


SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—No. 


«1 make myself ‘quite’ plain,” declared the maiden 
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“Mistake !” I echoed miserably. ‘ What mistake ?” 

Peggy Clive looked steadily before her. 

“ The mistake about me and Mr. Christian Fairlight,” she said in 
a low voice, 

I stared at her stupidly. 

“People seem to think,” she went on, “that because Mr. Fair- 
light was kind and nice to me in the spring that I—I misunderstood 
his motives. |I know I am young but I am not quite as stupid as that. 
Of course I knew that he was only kind to me because—because | 
was shy and everything was new and strange at first.” _ 

1 looked steadily into the girl’s pale face, but she did not falter. 
The gaze from those thoughtful brown eyes was steadier than 
my own. 

“Please believe what [ am saying,” she continued earnestly. 
“Of course I understood perfectly why it was that he—he stopped 
—stopped being kind, It was because he thought I ought to 
have got used to things by that time and have lost my shyness.” 
Here she waited for me to speak but I couldn’t. There was nothing 
for me to say. 

“Tf I missed him a little at first,” she went on with a catch in 
her voice, “it was only because—because he had been so kind and 
good like—like a sort of brother, you know. You understand, don’t 
you ?” 

Vies,? 1 ssaids, ol 
understood better than 
Peggy thought. She 
took my hand and 
stroked it gently with 
her own soft one. 

“ Please don’t be un- 
happy any more,” she 
whispered. “I heard 
you quarrel with Mr. 
Fairlight, and—and I 
was so very sorry that 
it should have been 
about me.” 

“T wonder why you 
are so nice to me,” I 
said at lasi. 

Peggy squeezed my 
hand. “No one can 
help being nice to you,” 
she said. ‘‘And no one 
can help loving you. 
You are so—so pretty, 
and so dear.” 

She hastily gathered 
the white frills of her 
skirt into one hand, 

“T can see,” she said 
with a courageous smile, 
“that only one thing 
will comfort you now: 
I will go and get it.” 

“What do 
mean ?” I cried. 

“Tam going to find 


you 


Me Christian,” she said, 
“to—to send him back 
to you.” 


“Oh my dear, my dear!” I cried. 
Do you see what you are doing ? 


Don’t you know that he 
? 


But I caught at her hands. 
‘Wait a minute before you go. 
Don’t you know why Christian left me ? 
went to look for you—to—to ask you——’ 

She wrenched at her hands, but I held them fast. 

“Yes,” she said, “ but he loves you. I don’t want him. 
not at all interested in him. 1-—I rather dislike him in fact.” 

Once more she tried to free her hands, but I did not let 
them go. 

“T am going away,” she said; “I am going to Germany next 
week—to Leipzig for my music. I don’t suppose I shall see either 
of you again.” 

My heart ached for her. 

“ Peggy,” I said, “dear brave little girl. Don’t lie to me again ! 
Tell me the truth, Why are you doing this? You are doing it 
for me, and I can see that you still love him. Why do you give 
him up ?” 

Suddenly her face was flooded with a rush of scarlet, and with a 
last wrench she released her hands, 

‘ Perhaps—for the pleasure of the game,” 

But I knew better ; and when Christian came to me presently to 
make up our quarrel I told him the truth, and he didn’t like it. 


I am 
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The Last of the Royal Yacht. “ Victoria and Albert.” 


Cribb 


The photograph at the top shows the ‘Victoria and Albert" as she was three years ago. The bottom photograph shows the vessel, which is now quite 
out of date, being broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard. The last public duty of this famous yacht was conveying the body of Queen Victoria across the 
Solent in January, 1901 
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BEAUTIES OF ALL NATIONS—I. A Dutch Maiden. 


She’s young, and yet her ways are old; It’s hard to play the smart coquette, 
She loves, and yet is never bold; And harder still to pirouette 
She jogs, In clogs. 
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A Daughter of Spain. 


BEAUTIES OF ALL NATIONS—II. 


It frowns, it can smile, 
It is coy, it has wile, 
And it always can fascinate man. 


A maiden from Spain 


Makes her sentiments plain 
By the way that she handles her fan— 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Week by Week. 


Royal Golf Links.—The King 
has given orders for the improve- 
ment of the golf links in the Home 
Park at Windsor. Truth to tell the 
links are at present chiefly of the 
“sarden ” order. They offer excel- 
lent practice for putting, and a 
certain amount of dnving can be 
done. But there are practically no 
bunkers, and the lie between most 
of the holes is over turf as smooth 
as a croquet lawn. This simple 
state is now to be altered by the 
introduction of some artificial bun- 
kers of the bank and sand-hole type 
which will add materially to the 
difficulty and consequent interest of 
the round. To the eye of the non- 
golfer they will not be an improve- 
ment. However, the Queen’s rooms 
do not look in that direction, or at 
least only sideways, so that her view 
will not be interfered with. 


A Fair Fiancée.—Lady Muriel 
Gordon-Lennox, who is to marry 
Mr. Beckwith, is the daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond by his second 
wife and the half-sister of the Earl 
of March. She was one of the 
débutantes of the coronation year 
and looked very pretty when she 
was presented at the court She 
is slight, e¢zte, and fragile in con- 
stitution, but she is not delicate in : 
reality, and enjoys life and outdoor sports, 
especially fishing, at which she is an expert, 
trout-fishing being her particular fancy. It is 
a curious coincidence that like her half-sisters, 
Lady Evelyn Cotterell and. Lady Violet 
Brassey, she is to marry a commoner, but 
dukes’ daughters very often do, and so the 
balance of the social democracy ts restored. 
Lady Muriel’s three brothers are in the Irish, 
Scots, and Grenadier Guards. Her fiancée 
is in the Coldstreams, and so when the 
wedding is completed the “entire brigade” 
will be represented in the family. 


A Dainty Young Matron.—One of the 
daintiest of the younger married women is 
Mrs. Jack Menzies, the charming sister of 
Miss Muriel Wilson. Society has not seen 
quite so much of her since her husband was 
so unlucky in South Africans, but she has 
been to two or three of the leading functions 
lately, looking as beautiful as ever. She has 
one of those charming milk-and-white com- 
plexions that are so rare and nearly always 
go with blue eyes. Mrs. Jack Menzes has 
eyes of dainty blue and is fair as the dawn. 
Like her sister she is devoted to amateur 
theatricals, but seldom essays other than 
minor parts. She is also fond of hunting, 
but with a couple of pretty children to occupy 
her attention she has not much time to spare 
for the sport of the shires. 


An Heir-apparent in Exile.—It is said 
that Prince Louis Bonaparte is very anxious 
to win his spurs in the Far East and that his 
staunch friend, the Emperor Nicholas, intends 


Lafayette 


LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 


Is the elder daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde and wife 
of Major-General Pole-Carew, whom she married in 1901. 
Ladv Beatrice has two children—John Gawen, born March 4, 


1902, and Marye Francis, born April 19, 1903 


to give him the opportunity. He is the 
younger brother and heir-apparent of Prince 
Victor, the fainéant French Pretender, and 


is now a general in the Russian Army. 
Until the Princess Mathilde died the other 
day he was not fabulously wealthy, but she 
left him about £80,000, and it is whispered 
that the Empress Eugénie has put him down 
in her will for nearly one-third of her enormous 
wealth ; the bulk of the remainder will pro- 
bably go to his brother. His mother was the 
saintly Italian Princess Clotilde, who might 
be mistaken for a nun, and his father the 
jovial ‘‘ Plon-plon” who provided /ou? Paris 
with material for gossip in the days of the 
second Empire. Since he was quite a boy 
the Prince has been in the Russian Army, 

Weddings in the Abbey.—The Master of 
Belhaven’s marriage to Lady Grizel Cochrane 
differed in two respects from the majority of 
such social events. The wedding took place 
in Lent and the marriage service was_per- 
formed in Westminster Abbey. Lent marriages 
are not altogether uncommon, but marriages 
in the Abbey are few and far between 
except where one or other of the parties is 
intimately associated with it. Perhaps the 
fact that Lady Grizel’s most famous ancestor, 
the great admiral, is buried in the Abbey may 
have been accounted sufficient reason for her 
being married there. The present Lord Lans- 
downe was married in Westminster Abbey 
because he could point to the fact that he was 
a direct descendant of the Lord Kerry who 
was not only buried there, but was buried in 
the same coffin as his wife. 
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of Queen’s 


Attractions 
Hall.—Of the excellence of the 
music given at the Sunday concerts 
at Queen’s Hall there has never 


The 


been two opinions. It is only 
recently, however, that these con- 
certs have been regarded in the 
light of a social function. Every 
Monday morning anyone can now 
read in the society columns of the 
morning papers a list of the distin- 
guished persons who were to be seen 
the day before at Queen’s Hall, for 
all the world as though it were the 
Row or the Opera. In theory it 
may be bad for music to be pa- 
tronised by society, but in practice 
it is a perfectly healthy sign for 
Mayfair to migrate to Langham 
Place on Sunday afternoon. After 
all what is good for Covent Garden 
cannot be bad for Queen’s Hall, and 
it certainly has not i~‘ured the opera 
in this country that * has come to 
be regarded as a social function. 


Annexe v. Drawing - room.— 
The genial T.P. in his eekly the 
other day propounded an original 
theory for the popularity of the 
hotel annexe. The modern drawing- 
room, he declares, is so overcrowded 
with small tables and nick-nacks 
that the unhappy male members of 
the household with the British love 
of sea room betake themselves in despair to 
hotel lounges. Possibly there is something in 
this theory, but it does not entirely account 
for the modern decay of home life. If the 
drawing-room to-day provides less sea room 
than it did fifty years ago it also permits far 
more liberty. Our fathers if they wanted to 
smoke after dinner had to retire to the billiard- 
room or even the kitchen. Nowadays the 
mistress of the house instead of banishing the 
smokers from her drawing-room invites them 
to join her in a cigarette. 

A Quiet Life.—Lord Waldegrave has just 
celebrated his fifty-third birthdays but though 
he has given up volunteering he takes as much 
interest as ever in shooting and pulls a trigger 
as coolly as before he took tothe demoralising 
occupation of whipping the Conservative 
peers. Lady Waldegrave jis a sister of Lord 
Selborne and her husband’s first cousin. 
Neither cares much for society, and at Chewton 
Priory they seldom entertain any but what 
are practically family parties. Even in town 
they do not carry on the tradition of the Lady 
Waldegrave whose Strawberry Hill parties at 
one time rivalled the famous gatherings at 
Holland House. Lord Waldegrave was not 
always wealthy. The 7th earl, who died young, 
left the family estates, or most of them, to his 
widow, Frances Lady Waldegrave. He was 
her second husband. Her first was also a 
Waldegrave, and superstitious people said that 
was why the marriage was brief and childless. 
The dowager, who was a daughter of the 
famous singer, Braham, married four times 
altogether before she died in 1879. 
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Lafaycitte 


LADY WILLSHIRE 


Who is one of the cleverest of amateur musicians, is a daughter of the late Sir Sanford Freeling and wife of Sir Arthur Willshire 
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A Substitute for the Top Hat.—The weak 
point of Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower’s 
crusade against the top hat is that he has 
suggested no substitute for it. The universal 
objection to the combination of a frock coat 
and a bowler is something more than a mere 
social fad. Even the man who is most care- 
less as regards dress has an instinctive horror 
of the union of a long coat with a short hat. 
A hatter in Bond Street some years ago sug- 
gested the Turkish fez as a possible substitute 
for the top hat, and there is no doubt 
that if the top hat is ever abandoned it 
will be replaced by a form of head-dress 
built on somewhat the same model as 
a fez. The frock coat gives the general 
appearance of a straight line, and any- 
thing which seems to cut this line 
abruptly short is an offence to the eye. 
A fez—like the top hat—appears to 
prolong this line just as a bowler or 
straw hat breaks it. 


Conjugal Bridge.—At a_ bridge 
party the other evening one of the guests 
was exceedingly indignant at finding 
himself opposed for the whole evening 
to his host and hostess. It was not so 
much that he objected to losing his 
money as that he regarded the com- 
bination of husband and wife as a 
somewhat unfair partnership. His 
idea apparently was that as husband 
and wife played from a common fund 
they stood to win ‘too much. As a 
matter of fact where husband and wife 
play from a common fund they must 
always be partners if they want to 
gamble. Playing against each other 
simply means that they can neither win 
nor lose. The poorest couple in Lon- 
don under these circumstances might 
safely play for £100 a point and go 
no trumps on Yarborough hands. 
Whatever the one lost the other 
would win, 


Poh eos ALICE 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 


On his favourite hunter. 


IN WONDERLAND” 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Harrow Succeeds Harrow.—Lord Plunket, 
who has been appointed Governor of New 
Zealand in succession to Lord Ranfurly, 
comes to his new post with an aroma of 
viceroyalty so to speak. He _ has _ been 
private secretary to successive viceroys of 


to the title in 1891 


{~ 


BAVA, 


LORD MINTO 


Lord Minto, who has been Governor- 
General of Canada since 1898, was born in 1845, and was for 
some time in the Scots Guards. He acted as Lord Roberts's 


private secretary in South Africa in 1881 and succeeded 
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Ireland for the last four years. His relation 
to Lord Dudley is curious inasmuch as the 
private secretary is two years older than his 
chief, Lord Plunket having been born in 1864 
while Lord Dudley did not see the light till 
two years after. Lord Plunket, like Lord 
Ranfurly whom he succeeds, is an old Har- 
rovian and an Irishman. He is a nephew of 
Lord Ardilaun, Lord !veagh, and Lord Rath- 
more, a brother-in-law of Lord Dufferin, and 
a cousin of Sir Conyngham Greene. 


Entertaining at Restaurants.—The 
Lenten season has been of late years 
marked by an increased number of 
dinner and supper parties at restaurants. 
Many people have an objection to enter- 
(aining at their houses during Lent, but 
as it is impossible to escape such 
social obligations altogether a small 
dinner or supper party at a restaurant 
is the easiest way out of the difficulty ; 
the result is that the proprietors of the 
first-class restaurants reap a consider- 
able harvest from the somewhat illogical 
scruples of their patrons. For the 
same reason Sunday night is always a 
busy one at the restaurants ; ten years 
ago the restaurant-keeper might have 
closed his establishment every Sunday 
night without losing very much, now 
Sunday evening is his busiest period. 


A General as a Fisherman.—The 
favourite sport of Lord Methuen is 
fishing, and during the South African 
campaign he managed at rare inter- 
vals to have some sport on the rivers 
in Cape Colony. Lord Methuen as 
a rule goes to Scotland for salmon- 
fishing in the early spring, and this year 
intends to try his luck on the Spey in 
Morayshire. Lord Kitchener in the 
early days of his soldiering was an 
ardent fisherman but of late years relin- 
quished the sport, and soldiering is pro- 
bably his pastime as well as profession. 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA 


An exceedingly pretty tableau recently organised by Lord and Lady Minto. The part of Alice was taken by Lady Violet Elliot, Lord Minto’s second 


daughter. 
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The Hon Esmond Elliot was the White Rabbit 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
INTERVIEWS—No. Il. 


The Coster Flowerseller. 


a 


A071 pers 


——— 


“The drive to the market is of : 4 pe am ae "Yes, the kid’s as fond of me as 
frequent occurrence” : | A a es A she is of the moke” 


“1 may even say that flowers are more than a business 
to me—they are a hobby” 


TOK y, 


« 


SM +6 Eh emi 


ae 


“We obtain a good deal of fresh air when ’ he *. Fe ; 2 “ Altogether it’s a life for which much 
we drive to Epping” y : in, : can be said" 


“lf you will insist on it—wLut we are not very used 


oa 


to ‘facing the lens 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF ANTHONY HOPE’S “CAPTAIN 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS “CAPTAIN DIEPPE” AND Miss 


Captain Dieppe is a Royalist adventurer who has been « 
is befriended by Andrea Count of Fieramondi,jwho has 
count, however, conjures the captain not to speak to his 
by herself in an opposite wing of the castle. The cag 
cousin, Countess Lucia d’Orano, for the real countess has 
from whom she has borrowed 20,000 francs at Monte Cat 
lady whom he supposes to be the count’s wife. In the « 
in the striking mountain scene in the second act. Here § 
captain forfeited in France, and de Roustache appear on 

overpowers de Roustache and takes all the money 


THE STORY OI 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS “CAPTAIN DIEPPE” AT FIERAMONDI THE THRILLING SCENE AT THE 


He stands in the salon, the one room which the count and his wife use in common—at separate times The French detective, Sevier (\/7. Edward O'Neill), has been kno 
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DIEPPE” AS TOLD AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 


IRENE VANBRUGH AS ‘*COUNTESS LUCIA D’ORANO” 


ousted from France and finds his way into Italy. He 
; written poems in favour of the Royalist party. The 
; wife, Emilia, who has quarrelled with him and lives 
ptain does meet a lady, but she is really the countess’s 
s gone to meet a scoundrel named Paul de Roustache, 
lo. Captain Dieppe falls head-over-ears in love with the 
course of the story the captain has a thrilling adventure 
Sevier, a French detective who has got the money the 
the scene, and the latter robs Sevier, Dieppe in turn 
except the 20,000 francs which the countess owes 


JF THE PLAY 


MOUNTAIN SHRINE RENDEZVOUS 


ocked down by the villain, Paul de Roustache (Mr. Ivo Dawson) 


ape) 


Ellis & Waiery 
MR. DION BOUCICAULT AS ‘ FATHER ALFONSO” 


The old priest who winks at the journey of Emilia Countess of Fieramondi to see Paul de Roustache 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Composer of the New Daly Play.— 
Mr. Monckton is the composer most in the 
public eye in musical comedy, for the new 
production at Daly’s has been most lavishly 
mounted, Everyone who knows what musical 
comedy is knows something about Mr. Monck- 
ton, for in addition to the 
Daly production he divides 
the honours of The Orchid 
at the Gaiety with Mr. Ivan 
Caryll. Very few, however, 
of all those who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Monckton 
know anything about the 
parrot that claims his friend- 
ship at home and perches 
for hours at a time on his 
shoulder when he is engaged 
at the piano. 


Mr. Monckton’s Parrot. 
—The bird was given to Mr. 
Monckton a couple of years 
ago, and from the very first it 
insisted upon a close friend- 
ship with its master. Mrs. 
Monckton (Miss Gertie 
Millar) cannot persuade Polly 
to alter her general policy of 
disliking ladies. Polly wants 
simply to be allowed to perch 
in lazy contentment on her 
owner’s shoulder and listen 
to music. The fact that Mrs. 
Monckton sings “Keep off 
the Grass” and “Cora” does 
not affect Polly. She can do 
something in that line herselt 
also and is very fond of show- 
ing off her powers; in fact, 
she has a good memory and 
spends most of her spare 
time in trying to reproduce 
what she has heard at the 
piano. Polly isa French-grey 
parrot with a red tail that 
spent—Mr. Monckton was told—a consider- 
able portion of her life in the Seven Dials, 
and belonged at one time to a man that was 
convicted of manslaughter. She makes no 
reference now to her former experiences. 


Lilis & Walery 
M. GASTON SERPETTE 


The composer of Amorelle 


The Composer of ‘t Amorelle.”—M. Gaston 
Serpette, the composer of Ammovedle, is a well- 
known figure amongst the writers for the lyric 
stage of France. His appearance and manner 
both combine to impress those who make his 
acquaintance that the artistic and not the 


MR. LIONEL MONCKTON AND HIS PARROT 


commercial side of the theatre is the influence 
that affects and appeals to him. He is 
singularly gentle and refined, and it is only 
necessary to mention that in mathematics he 
finds the pursuit that suffices for his amuse- 
ment to understand that M. Serpette has a 
personality far removed from the ordinary. 
Born at Nantes M. Serpette lacks none of the 
imaginative genius of the children of Brittany 
to which his family belongs, and his own 
country, its legends, and music have over and 
over again inspired him in the writing of light 
opera. It was under Ambroise Thomas that 
the composer of Amorelle followed his musical 
studies. He also studied for the French Bar 
and is a qualified barrister. It was in 1872, 
however—then in his twenty-fifth year—that 
he won the Prix du Rome, and abandoning 
all thoughts of the courts of law he went away 
to spend a year in Italy, 


His Twenty-one Operas. — The first 
operetta. he composed was La Branche 
Cassée, performed at the Bouffes, and in 1874 
D’Oyly Carte made his initial effort in 
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management by producing it at the Opera 
Comique as Zhe Broken Branch. Since 
then M. Serpette has had in all twenty-one 
three-act operettas produced in Paris. Most 
of his work is known throughout the Con- 
tinent, but in the majority of cases the 
treatment of the story round 
which his music is woven is 
too French for London. No 
one admits this more readily 
than he does, for M. Serpette 
knows London well, and 
during the course of each 
of the past twelve years. has 
left his home at Paris to 
spend three months on this 
side. In composing the music 
of Amorelle he worked on 
the English lyrics, a thing 
that possibly no other French 
composer is able to do. 


“Madame Sherry.”— 
Madame Sherry has got a 
new lease of life by the intro- 
duction of Mr. George Graves, 
who plays the part of the 
Scotsman, I think he makes 
a mistake, however, in not 
playing it on Scoich lines, 
A Scot like Mr. Gordon, who 
is stage manager at the Lyric 
next door, could be very funny, 
and it would distinguish 
Madame Sherry from all 
the other musical comedies. 
Notwithstanding that, how- 
ever, Madame Sherry goes 
with a click. The music is 
very good and catching. 


“Old Heidelberg.” — | 
have now had the privilege 
of seeing Old Heidelberg 
three times, and it absolutely 
improves on acquaintance 
despite one or two changes in 
the cast. Itis pretty and picturesque, and has 
a quaint turn of thoroughly German sentiment 
which is rare in this country. Miss Braith- 
waite plays the part of the waitress on lines 
quite different from Miss Eva Moore. 


Campbell & Gray 


Elliott & ry 
MISS LYDIA THOMPSON 


Who has returned to the stage 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Norma Whalley as the Spaniard in ‘Madame Sherry” at the Apollo. 


2 
@ 


P iovrarhs-etme steer’ ned 
ai 
Jvhn.ten & Hoffmann 
Miss Whalley has made a real character out of the part of the Spanish woman, Pepita, who haunts Andrew Sherry, the nephew of MacSherry. Miss Whalley 
American. Her previous engagement was in The School Girl 


is an 
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Changes.—The first dramatic death of 
the year has been Love in a Cottage. The 
disappearance of the play {which ran from 
January 27 to February 27) is symbolical 
perhaps of the risk of the subject matter. 
Nevertheless, I for one regret the death of 
the poor little play, for it was pretty even 
if puerile and sweet even if sentimental. 
Still more unfortunate has been the Ruy 
Blas play produced at the Imperial 6n 
February 11. Its successor, d Marriage of 
Convenience, which is very much more in the 
flamboyant Beaucaire style, was produced at 
the Haymarket on June 5, 1897, with Mr. 
Terriss as the comte and Miss Emery as the 
comtesse. It is, of course, a version (by Mr 


Lafayette 


MR. LEWIS WALLER 


In A Marriage of Conventence at the Imperial 


Sydney Grundy) of Dumas’s Ux Mariage 
sous Louis XV. I am sorry that playgoers 
will not be able to see Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son’s fine performance as the duenna to the 
poor Queen. That was a bit of real acting. 
Again, Captain Dieppe (produced February 
I5) gives way at the Duke of York’s to 
Captain Marshall’s delightful comedy, His 
Excellency the Governor, which made its 


QA6 


bow at the Court on June 11, 1898. 

Miss Marguerite Cellier.—Miss Cellier 
is a daughter of Mr. Frangois Cellier 
throughout the glorious reign of Gilbert 
and Sullivan held the post of musical 
director of the Savoy Theatre) and niece of 
the late Alfred Cellier, one of England’s ablest 
and most delightful composers. In September, 


pa 
wo 


; ye ede 
~~ 


——_— 
Langfier 
MISS ADA REEVE 


Who is singing as delightfully as ever at the Palace 


1902, she accepted from Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge, then manager of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Manchester, an engagement “ to walk 
on and understudy” in his grand revival of 
As You Like It. Mr. Courtneidge engaged 
her on behalf of Mr. George Musgrove for 
an Australian tour with a Shaksperean 
vrépertoire. in Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, 
and New Zealand Miss Cellier has during the 
past year been appearing with great success 
as Phoebe in As You Like /t and Hermia in 
A Midsummer Nights Dream. She has 
recently returned to London. 


MS Syn he Sein Kearns 
sae RA RONEN Rg ee nen oe “ . 
sis eee 


MISS MARGUERITE CELLIER 


As Herimia in A Midsummer Nights Dream 
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““Hannele.”—It is eleven 
years since Hauptmann’s remarkable play 
was first produced in Berlin. New York and 
Paris saw it years ago, but it was not until 
last week when the Germans produced it at 
the Royalty that it had been seen in London, 
Hlannele—accented on the first syllable by the 
way—is a little drama ofa dying child’s dream. 
It might easily be coarse, and grotesque, and 
theatrical. Acted by the Germans it is 
extremely impressive and utterly devoid of all 
offensiveness. 


Hauptmann’s 


‘‘ The Stage Shakspere.”—Six more plays 
in Mr. Brereton’s ‘‘ Stage Shakspere” have 
appeared from the house of Collins, namely, 


MISS POLLY EMERY 


In Three Little Maids in America 


Henry V., Henry VII. Twelfth Night, A 
Winter's Tale, Othello, and Much Ado 
About Nothing. Mr. Brereton’s edition forms 
a cyclopeedia in miniature of Shaksperean 
costume, for each volume is illustrated by 
pictures of players (mostly modern) in various 
véles. Thus in Othello we have Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mr, Ben- 
son as the Moor, to say nothing of the 
other pictures. The contrast is inte- 
resting. Mr. Forkes Robertson played 
the part practically clean shaven (more 
like an Indian than an African), Mr. 
Benson wore a moustache, and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett has a moustache and 
beard, Each volume is a wonder of cheap- 
ness at a shilling. 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Fyfe Alexander in “ Little Mary” at Wyndham’s. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Fyfe Alexander, who plays the part of the hypochondriacal Lady Millicent, has been two years on the stage. She began with a répertotre company. It was at the 
Vaudeville, where she played the part of Fanny—originally created by Miss Irene Rorke—in Quality Street that Mr. Barrie saw her and engaged her for the part 
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CEA Ere 


MISS BERTHA SCHOLEFIELD 


A New Soprano.—Miss Bertha Schole- 
field, who made a very successful dédud at the 
Bechstein Hall last November, is a soprano 
with a very high voice of remarkable flexibility 
and extensive compass. She has studied 
with Signor Clerici. 

Miss Otie Chew.—Dr. Richter brought 
out yet another débutante at his last concert. 
This was Miss Otie Chew, an English violinist 
of more than ordinary gifts. She was born in 
London. Miss Chew was first with Richard 
Gompertz at the Royal College of Music and 
won an open scholarship there, being the 
youngest of the competitors. In 1897 she 
went to Emil Sauret and spent three years 
in Berlin. There she played to the great 
Joachim, who was so struck with her capa- 


bilities that he taught her fora year. Ysaye 
heard her and gave her high praise. 
Miss Anita Sutherland.—Miss Anita 


Sutherland, a mezzo-soprano of high quality, 
isa Chilian. She holds a very distinguished 
record in connection with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company (of which she was fora long time 
the leading singer) and many of the great 
English and Scottish musical festivals. She 
has sung with conspicuous success at the 
Queen’s Hali, Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, 
and with the Philharmonic and Symphony 
concerts all over the kingdom. 


The Frolics.—Such is the name of a clever 
group of pierrots who have- been giving an 
excellent entertainment in aid of various 
charities in the north-west district of London. 
On Friday and Saturday they will appear at 
the West Hampstead Town Hall in aid of the 
Passmore Edwards Hospital for Willesden. 


MISS OTIE CHEW 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


A New Violinist—Miss Evelyn Hunter, 
a distinguished violin pupil of Gompertz and 
Rivarde, is the leader of Sir Hubert Parry’s 


MISS EVELYN HUNTER 


fine orchestra at the Royal College of Music, 
where she recently gained the Violin Scholar- 
ship and Hill Prize. She displays a fine tone 
and possesses high technique 
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Window & Grov. 


MISS ANITA SUTHERLAND 


An Opera Singer for Prague. — Miss 
Christine d’Almaine has received a brilliant 
cffer to make her dééu¢ at the Prague Opera 
House in some leading vo/es, amongst which 
is that of Elsa (Lohengrin), and her fine 
dramatic voice and appearance are eminently 
adapted to the operatic stage. 


Miss Minnie Tracey.—One of the best 
dramatic sopranos at the present time is 
Miss Minnie Tracey. She was born in Albany 
and brought up in New York.. At the age of 
sixteen she went to Paris and studied singing 
with Mdlle. Marie Sasse and Madame Picciotto. 
Later on she went to Mr. Randegger for 
lessons in oratorio. She first appeared in 
Geneva as Marguerite in “aust. Since then 
she has taken the leading soprano 7é/es in 
most of the biggest operas in London and 
also on the Continent. Miss Minnie Tracey 
has sung in every country in Europe and was 
the first to introduce Sibelins’ songs to London. 

Mr. William Green.—Mr. William Green, 
the well-known tenor, has been specially 
engaged for the Cincinnati Musical Festival, 
which is to be held next May. He will sing 
the solos in J/%s,a Solenelle (Beethoven), 
Choral Symphony (Beethoven), Mass in B 
minor (Bach), and The Dream of Gerontius. 


The Broadwood Concerts.—I have had 
occasion to note more than once how excel- 
Jent is the Broadwood series, and every new 
concert confirms that impression. At the one 
on February 24 we had the Bohemian String 
Quartet and Herr von Dohnanyi. Notable 
contributions were the Tchaikowsky quartet 
(in E flat minor) and the Brahms quintet 
(op. 34). Concerts are often dull; the Broad- 
wood’s never are. 


THE FROLICS—A CLEVER. TROUPE OF PIERROTS WHO LABOUR FOR THE 
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“MOUNTED INFANTRY ”—THE GUARDS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


va Peale annual _point-to- 

point races pro- 
moted by the Grenadier 
and Coldstream Guards 
were as usual a complete 
success. An excellent 
three-mile course had 
been mapped out over a 
natural hunting country, 
the arrangements being 
in the hands of Mr. Rk. 
L, Fenwick and Mr. J. 
Maunsell — Richardson, 
the former officiating as 
starter and Colonel Cod- 
rington as judge. The 
first race was for Lord 
RK. Manners’s cup, open 
to officers in the Grena- 
dier Guards. This at- 
tracted a dozen entries, 
and there were only two 
absentees. Captain E. 


OUT 


Grenadier v. Coldstream Guards. 


CAPTAIN E. TROTTER WATCHING THE RACES 


sate pages, 
etiariss oes 


IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 


Trotter’s Khalifa II. and 
Sir R. Filmer’s Blair 
(owner up) singled them- 
selves out with a long 
lead, and making practi- 
cally the whole of the 
running the former won 
by two lengths, Sir R. 
Filmer’s Crown Prince 
(ridden by Lord R., 
Wellesley) being a bad 
third. The other ev nt 
was. the Coldstream 
Regimental Challenge 
Cup, tifteen of the seven- 
teen entrants facing the 
starter. This proved a 
more interesting contest. 
In the result Mr. C. W 
Banbury’s Grimsby gct 
the better of Mr. H. E. 
Whaley’s Nicator in a 
vigorous finish. 


ve 
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OVER THE LAST HEDGE 


THE START 
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FOR THE COLDSTREAM’S REGIMENTAL CUP 
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THE WOMEN. 


Some Types of the 


THE COMMON SAMOVAR (TEA URN) FISHERWOMEN OF THE VOLGA 


Here ate a few of the many types of women 


by a tube filled with burning charcoal, “The hot 
into which the vast number of the Czar’s feminine water is poured on to a wineglassful of syrupy fluid 
subjects are divided. We get a glimpse of the fish- 


wives of Russia in the picture of the women sorting 


from a small pot, and a most delicious and refreshing 
cup of tea stands before one. Tea is often made in 


their fish on the banks of the great Volga. The a glass. It must be an anxious time for all classes of 
bulky clothing of some of the women rivals that of the famous women in Russia at the present moment, for though her ally, 
St. Petersburg coachmen, who are padded out to an enormous France, is subscribing generously to the funds for the probable 
bulk. The picture of a Russian lady making her purchases from wounded, Russia has no field-hospital equipment to compare 
a sledge gives a pretty glimpse of Russian life. The samovar, with that which will tend the fighting [fishermen of the inland 
tesembling our tea urn, contains hot water, which is kept warm seas of Japan. 


WOMEN IN THE MARKETPLACE, MOSCOW A RUSSIAN LADY MAKING PURCHASES FROM A SLEDGE 


The market women are covered with a mass of clothing to keep out the 


It is typical of Russia that even in this little view a great military overcoat 
intense cold 


appears 


KR 
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THE TATLER 


“THE TATLER” BRIDGE COMPETITION. 
Gonducted by a Member of the Pertland Club. 


alent is a good deal of talk and.a great difference of opinion ° 


among English bridge-players at the present time as to the 
recent American innovation of not playing spade hands. The 
“spade convention,” as it is called, means that when spades are 
declared trumps, if there is no double, and if neither side has scored 
twenty points or more towards the game, the hand is not played out ; 
the cards are thrown on the table face upwards, the dealer’s side 
scores the value of one trick, z¢., two points, and the honours 
are scored as held. If the declaration is doubled, or if the score of 
either side has reached twenty, the hand must be played out in the 
ordinary way because in such cases an appreciable difference to the 
score is likely to result. 

One great objection to bridge is that when the hands are 
running very poor, spade after spade being declared by either side, 
the rubber is apt to become painfully tedious and to take an unduly 
long time to decide, sometimes extending over upwards of an hour, 
and it is to obviate this objection that the spade convention has been 
introduced, not to render the game more gambling as some of its 
opponents like to argue. It cannot be contended that a spade hand 
offers as much interest to the players as hearts or no-trumps because 
the result of the hand has so rarely any effect on the game. At the 
score of love-all it makes not the slightest difference whether one side 
or the other wins one or two by cards, so you have the anomaly of 
four presumably able-minded people sitting down to a table and 
exercising their brains to try to attain a result for one side or the 
other which is absolutely immaterial. It will occasionally happen 
that one side will win three by cards, bringing their score to the 
point of six, which is a distinctly appreciable advantage ; but this is 
by no means a common occurrence on an undoubled spade, and does 
not nearly compensate for the many tedious hands which are played 
out for no result. 

The spade convention is quite of recent date; it was started 
last “fall” in a club at Philadelphia and soon found its way to 
New York, where it caught on at once, and it is now adopted 
there almost universally. From New York it naturally travelled 
to London, but it has by no means met with the same immediate 
success in England which attended it in America. The London 
clubs are very conservative institutions, and it takes a long time 
for new ideas to assert themselves, although the advent of bridge 

itself was a notable exception. The Americans being a nation who 
" like to get through everything as quickly as possible and to crowd 
as much as they can into the available time this new idea naturally 
commended itself to them, but the English are accustomed to go 
slower, and the saving of a few minutes does not seem of such 
paramount importance, but the spade convention makes the game 
so much quicker and brighter that it is certain to win its way 
sooner or later. Nearly everyone is opposed to it when first they 
see it, but after having played a few rubbers with it they generally 
change their minds and, at any rate, tolerate it if they do not 
openly support it. Although the leading London clubs with one 
notable exception have at present refused to sanction the innova- 
tion, it has met with a warm welcome in country-house bridge, 
and anyone who is fond of a quick and pleasant game as opposed 
to a game which at times is very tedious can be strongly 
recommended to give it a trial. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the competi- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalils, or direct 
from the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :-— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 

SECOND PRIZE-—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak.’ 

THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 

And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 
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BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. Il. 


‘A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exposed) 
Spades - K4 Spades - AJ 1092 
Hearts - - 8653 Hearts - - J4 
Clubs - - 103 Clubs - = Uhie7. Os Ave 
Diamonds - Q Io 8 5 2 Diamonds - K 


AB are partners against Y Z. Score, A B a game and 28. 
Y Z 24. A deals and passes to B, who declares spades. Y doubles 
and the first eight tricks are played as follows :— 


Trick 6 


A B 3 tricks 


The cards now remaining are :— 


A’s HAND 
o,20 
o°o 
o,2° 
O26 

> 0 

© 

2 9 


Y leads hearts, ace. How should A play the remaining cards 


and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


x. Solutions must be addressed to the “‘ Bridge Editor, THe Tatier, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.," and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Ireland and Scotland.—lIt is 
evident that Ireland’s weak exhi- 
bition at Blackheath last month 
was not altogether the result of a 
choppy sea between Dublin and 
Holyhead. On their native heath 
in Dublin the Irishmen did no 
better against Scotland than they 
had done against England. 1| take 
jt that Irish football is at present 
undergoing its transition period 
which come alike to all countries, 
although it looked at one time with 
England as though the transition 
period, to use an Irishism, had 
become chronic. That fine crop of 
Irish players which first made its 
appearance in 1894 is now passing 
away, and no worthy successors 
have sprung up yet to take their 
place. I certainly decline to believe 
that Irish Rugby football has per- 
manently deteriorated, but the autho- 
rities are naturally loth to recognise 
that the men who did such splendid 
service in the past are now beyond 
their prime. On the strength of 
Scotland’s overwhelming victory in 
Dublin I see that certain Scottish 
writers are anticipating a victory 
over England. There is no game 
about which it is less safe to pro- 
phesy than foothall, and of course it is quite 
possible that the result of the England and 
Scotland match will defeat all expectations 
as it defeated it three years ago, but unless 
England’s form against Wales and Ireland 
was quite untrustworthy, and Scotland’s 
defeat by Wales a mere accident, I cannot 
see how Scotland can have any hopes of win- 
ning the Calcutta Cup at the end of this 
month. 


Irish Tradition.—It must be remembered 
that although Ireland was defeated by 
exactly the same margin by both England 
and Scotland, what happened at Blackheath 
was a rout, not a mere defeat, and on the 
run of the play England might easily have 
won by 30 points to nil, while for the first 
half, at any rate, Ireland quite held her 
own against Scotland. The really lamentable 
point about Ireland’s two international matches 
is not so much that she was defeated as that 
her players when once fortune went against 
them seemed to lose heart altogether. In the 
Jast quarter of an hour at Blackheath the Irish 
fifteen was simply a disorganised rabble, and 
apparently they went all to pieces in the same 
way towards the end of the game at Dublin. 
This is certainly not in accordance with the 
traditions of Irish football. I can remember 
at least two matches in which it was pluck 
rather than skill that enabled Ireland to 
defeat England—at Blackheath in 1894 and at 
Richmond in 1898, A Forrest and a Magee 
would be worth their weight in gold to lreland 
at the present moment. 


Not a Miracle—Why the newspaper 
scribes should have gone into hysterics over 
Aston Villa’s defeat of Sheffield United last 
Saturday week is not easy to explain. Here 
ue had two sides, buth quite first-rate and 
both occupying a prominent position in the 
League table, meeting a week before an im- 
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E. ARNOLD 


Whose bowling in Australia has largely contributed to 
England's recovery of the long-lost ‘‘ashes” 


portant Cup tie in which only one of the sides 
had any interest. At the time the game was 
played the League championship was within 
the sphere of practical politics for Aston Villa, 
while the Cup was merely a might-have-been. 
On the other hand, Sheffield United’s chances 
of winning the Cup looked infinitely more rosy 
than their prospects of becoming League 
champions. Under these circumstances it 
ought not to have required a large amount of 
imagination to guess that in their match 
against Aston Villa Sheffield United would 
not have been too enthusiastic. As I 
did not see the match, for all I know the 
United may have been at their best and the 
Villa may have shown superhuman form, but 
my point is that to those versed in the ways 
of professional football teams the result should 
not have appeared in the light of a miracle. 


Nerves and Test Matches.—A great deal 
too much has been made of Mr. Warner’s 
remark some weeks ago that Knight was of a 
too nervous and excitable temperament to be 
a success ina test match. We all possess a 
large stock of ex fost facto wisdom, and after 
Knight’s score in the last test match we patted 
ourselves on the back and said we knew it all 
along, and what a fool Warner was to be sure. 
In point of fact Knight’s innings, though ad- 
mirable in many respects and of immense 
service to his side, was not such an extra- 
ordinary performance after al]. Even admit- 
ting that he made nearly a fourth of the 
runs of his side, to give two chances in an 
innings of 70 does not exactly prove that 
Knight is an ideal batsman for a test match 
and that Mr. Warner’s estimate of him was 
utterly wrong. I have only seen one fine 
innings of Knight’s, that against the Gentle- 
men at Lord’s Jast summer, but although he 
certainly showed no signs of nervousness 
then, a test match is an extremely high trial 
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of nerve. Besides, Warner has 
shown that he had but one object 
in view, viz., to beat the Australians, 
and it is exceedingly unlikely tha. 
unless he had good grounds for 
omitting Knight from the previous 
test matches that he would have 
done so. It all depends on what 
constitutes nerves. Every cricketer 
in the world—except F. S. Jackson 
—will confess that occasionally his 
nerve has deserted him on a big 
occasion. A. G. Steel in his prime 
was as cool and collected a player 
on most occasions as any cricketer 
1 have ever seen, but in the test 
match at the Oval in 1882 he 
certainly found a crisis that was too 
much for him; and I hope I am 
not libelling C. B. Fry if I say that 
after his early failure against the 
Australians in 1go2 he did not dis- 
play anything like his usual con- 
fidence in the last test match in 
which he tock part. Of course, 
here and there one comes across a 
cricketer whose coolness at a critical 
moment surprises his best friends, 
but after all that is only a proof 
that the same cricketer was not 
supposed to possess superhuman 
command over his head and hand. 


Sensationalism and Cricket.—The accu- 
rate and expeditious manner in which the 
scores from Australia have been transmittea 
to us is no doubt a wonderful feat of tele- 
graphy. Where news, however, is concerned 
there is something more important than speed 
or even than quantity. On the second day of 
the test match what most of us wanted to 
know on the Saturday morning was how 
many runs Knight had made and what the 
Australians had scored in their first innings, 
and, above all, what condition the wicket was 
in. The vagaries of the Australian larrikins 
interested us not at all, yet all the posters of 
the evening papers that met our eye at ten 
o’clock on that Saturday morning only told 
us that there had been a riot and that the 
conduct of the crowd had been disgraceful. 
When we opened our papers we found the 
scores but nothing about the state of the 
wicket, while an irritating amount of space 
was given to the fact that some of the 
spectators played Aunt Sally with beer 
bottles. I suppose the London evening papers 
understand the type of news that sells best, 
but personally I find sensationalism in cricket 
an unmitigated nuisance. It was no doubt 
highly improper on the part of the larrikins to 
give vent to their emotions by throwing bottles 
on the ground, but it was not a circumstance 
of any particular interest except to those at 
whom the bottles were thrown. With all its 
merits the new journalism seems occasionally 
unable to distinguish between the accidental 
and the important. Bottle-throwing, how- 
ever reprehensible, is not a practice altogether 
unknown even on English cricket grounds. 
I have seen the amusement indulged in at 
bank holiday matches in Yorkshire and at the 
Oval, and we know that the Australian six- 
penny enthusiast is even more crude and 
unbaked than our home-grown article. “A 
British liner chased by a Russian man-of 
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war” and “Disgraceful conduct of an 
Australian mob” may be most picturesque 
posters, but they only serve to irritate those 
who want to read important facts about the 
war and cricket, and not sensational and 
probably inaccurate minor details. 


Wales v. England.—It is evident that 
the days are long past when the International 
Association match against Wales could .be 
regarded in the light of a gentle preliminary 
canter for England. At Wrexham last week 
the English team, though not the very best 
that could have been picked, was certainly 
quite representative, and yet it could do no 
mre than secure a drawn game of two goals 
all. Most of the newspapers declared that 


Letween the merits of professionalism and 
amateurism Mr. Wreford Brown’s attitude 


would be quite comprehensible, but experience — 


should have taught him that in any game in 
which the masses as opposed to the classes 
take a keen interest professionalism is 
inevitable. It was a full consciousness of 
this, I take it, that made that fine sports- 
man, Lord Kinnaird, ready to admit pro- 
fessionalism into the London Association. 
Anyone possessing even an_ elementary 


knowledge of the past history of Association 
football must see that Mr. Wreford Brown’s 
action is only postponing the evil day and 
creating unnccessary friction between the 
professional and amateur sides of football. 
. For 


Mr. Pollock-Hodsoll to contend that 


CORINTHIANS V. 


STOKE 


How Blaker scored the Corinthians’ third goal 


England had most of the luck and that on 
the day’s play Wales should have won. A 
friend of mine, however, who is an excep- 
tionally good judge of football and a member 
of the selection committee, tells me that there 
was no great difference between the two sides, 
though Wales probably was rather stronger 
at back. After Woodward’s consistent bril- 
liancy for Tottenham in the Cup ties it was 
almost inevitable that he should have super- 
seded Brown at centre for the match against 
Ireland. Brown has in him the makings of 
a great centre forward, but he is little more 
than a boy and certainly lacks Woodward’s 
experience. 


A Matter of Luck. --If the football re- 
porters wanted to talk about luck they could 
have alluded to it much more appropriately 
in connection with the Cup tie between 
Wolverhampton and Derby County. Wol- 
verhampton not only were deprived of their 
eoalkeeper, Baddeley, but they had two goals 
disallowed, both of which a great majority of 
the spectators and one of the linesmen thought 
perfectly fair. It was obvious, however, from 
their previous battles that there was not really 
a pin to choose between Wolverhampton and 
Derby, and sooner or later their Cup tie had 
to be decided by a piece of luck one way or 
another. I do not know that Baddeley would 
have saved the winning goal, but at any rate 
his presence would have given his team more 
confidence. 


Professionalism and the London Football 
Association.—A great deal of useless ink and 
oratory have been wasted over the attitude 
adopted by the old boys towards profes- 
sionalism in the London Association. Per- 
sonally I think that Mr. Wreford Brown and 
those who acted with him are entirely wrong 
in the attitude they have taken up against 
professionalism. If the question had been 


; run on 


football and business should be kept diame- 
rically “apart is opposed to all common 
sense. Where football, cricket, or any other 
game draws enormous gates it must become 
in the nature of things more or less a_busi- 
ness unless, indeed, the spectators are to be 
admitted free. 


Businesslike Methods. — Suppose, for 


example, that the Casuals were to obtain as” 


great a following as Aston Villa, and that 
thousands of pounds every year were to be 
taken at Tufnell Park, does Mr. Pollock- 
Hodsoll really suggest that this money should 
be managed in an unbusinesslike 
way, and that to entrust it to the 
hands of men accustomed to busi- 
ness would be a violation of the 
first principles of amateurism? It 
is all very well for a club whose 
takings and subscriptions are just 
sufficient to cover the rent of the 
ground to scoff at businesslike 
methods being applied to football, 
but would Aston Vil'a be a whit 
more sportsmanlike if it had 
squandered and mismanaged its 
finances? The Rugby Union is a 
fair example of an organisation 
the lines Mr. Pollock- 
Hodsoll advocates. Its unbusiness- 
like methods are notorious, and 
yet this neglect of business was 
quite insufficient to prevent a large 
‘section of their supporters leaving 
them and forming the Northern 
Union. Had the Rugby Union 
authorities possessed a little more 
knowledge of business it is highly 
improbable that the split with 
the north would have occurred. 
Professionalism may or may not 
be an unmitigated evil, but I 
cannot for the life of me see why 
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it should be put down to the credit of the 
Rugby Union that when I pay 3s. 6d. to sce 
an in’ernational match I am provided with 
an uncomfortable seat in the third back row, 
from which I can see practically nothing 
except the players’ heads, while for a seventh 
of the sum I can enjoy an uninterrupted view 
of a League match in complete comfort. A 
knowledge of business and a knowledge of 
human nature are as necessary in those en- 
trusted with the management of football as in 
the directors of a commercial concern. 


A Lack of Foresight.—It is evident from 
what occurred last week that in arranging 
the dates of the test maches the possibility of 
a match extending over six days had not pre- 
senied itself. I suppose that the vagaries of 
the weather upset all preconceived ideas, In 
England a succession of two or even three wet 
days in the middle of the cricket season is 
unfortunately not an uncommon experience, 
but in Australia apparently such a calamity 
is unthinkable. Or, perhaps, from their 
previous knowledge of English teams the 
Australian cricket authorities did not antici- 
pate that Mr. Warner and his men would bat 
as leisurely as the Australians themselves. If 
during the next visit of the Australians to 
this country the weather happens to be what 
it was last summer and if the English bats- 
men should “play the Australians at their 
own game,” not a week but a fortnight would 
have to be set apart for each test match to 
ensure a finish. 


The Ashes.—So after all the long-lost 
ashes have been recovered, and Mr. Warner 
has accomplished the dearest object of his 
cricket existence. Probably we should all have 
pref rred to have seen the games played out 
on a perfect wicket, but in all the series of 
test matches since 1880 the weather has 
played more or Jess an important part, and on 
the whole the luck has been pretty equally 
divided ; if we have had it one year the 
Australians have had it the next. Anyhow, 
Mr. Warner may congratulate himself on 
having succeeded where A. E. Stoddart and 
A.C. MacLaren failed. Of all who have done 
their duty so nobly I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Bosanquet has added to his reputa- 
tion more than any of his fellows. 


THE CORINTHIANS AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


The players in the front row, from left to right, are: S.S 
Harris, B. O. Corbett, M. Morgan-Owen; the pair behind 


are W. Blackburn and W. Lowe 


DHE? GALE ER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ae he comparative merits of match and stroke 
play have once more been made the 
subject of discussion afvopos the proposal to 
introduce match play into the open champion- 
ship. The subject was debated a year or two 
ago when Taylor in his book startled the 
golfing world by boldly stating his conviction 
that stroke play was the highest test of golfing 
ability. 
[2 this opinion he was followed by Vardon, 
Braid, and Mr. Hilton, and there can be 
no doubt that this authoritative confession of 
faith came as a great relief to a very large 
section of the younger generation of players, 
who while openly swearing by the traditional 
match play preferred stroke play and practised 
it in secret. 


ie the advocates of stroke play are right the 

golfing Koran will require to be revised. 
Golf is there declared to be a game 
played by two sides, and the object of 
each side to get into the hole zz fewer 
strokes than the other. This is match 
play, which is obviously a contest 
between players directly opposed to 
each other on the same ground at the 
same time, but stroke play is a totally 
different thing. In it each player is by 
himself engaged in an endeavour to 
get into the hole iv as few strokes as 
possible, and for this end is clearly well 
advised to ignore the proceedings of the 
fellow competitor, who merely for con- 
venience plays with him. No matter 
how many other competitors there may 
be their play cannot affect his since he 
does not see it. 


ow it would seem obvious that match 
play is at least the most inte- 
resting of the two methods since it 
involves a personal contest between 
individuals from beginning to end, 
whereas stroke play is an entirely one- 
sided affair akin to shooting at a target 
which does not shoot back. The 
stroke-players do not dispute this, but 
they say that stroke play is more diffi- 
cult, requires more concentration, and 
is altogether a higher test of golfing 
ability than match play. 


o far they have failed to produce 
any very convincing arguments 

in proof of their opinions, and it may 
be surmised that the secret of their 
preference lies in the fact that they are better 
at it than they are at match play. It is a 
well-recognised fact that a man may be good 
at one form of the game and indifferent at 
the other, and it is only natural that he 
should prefer the one at which he plays best. 


N° one disputes that stroke play is a very 

severe test of skill and endurance. It 
requires qualities of steadiness, of self-restraint, 
and concentration which are not demanded in 
match play. But match play makes at least 
equal demands on the player’s skill and self- 
command, although in a different way. In it 
the player has not only to play the game with 
the sane implements and under precisely the 
same conditions as the stroke-player, but he 
has to play his opponent in addition. Every 
stroke of the opponent has to be watched and 
answered by him, and it seems to us beyond 


question that this added element of personal 
antagonism must make it more difficult to 
play well in match play than in stroke play. 


Gre play may be the severer ordeal in the 
physical sense. The strain may be more 
sustained, less broken by the ups and downs 
of the conflict, but it is on a lower plane of 
achievement, since the successful stroke-player 
after all only masters the game and himself, 
while the match-player conquers the game, 
himself, and his opponent in single combat. 


Art from the relative merits of match and 

stroke play as tests of golfing skill and 
excellence the declared preference of so many 
of the best players for the latter is evidence 
of a regrettable change in the spirit in which 
golf is now played. The old friendly match 
and social foursome has little attraction for 
those who only find pleasure in counting their 


MAJOR SEELY, M.P. 
Captain of the Royal Isle of Wight Golf Club 


score, making records, and beating the 
“bogey ” of the course, and if the idea that 
score play is the best golf is correct these 
pleasant features will soon be shouldered out 
of existence. From being a game golf will 
become a mere exercise of skill and endur- 
ance, 


he new club and course at Walton Heath 

near Epsom is to be inaugurated by a 

big professional tournament on June It, 13, 

and 14, the week following the open cham- 
pionship. £105 in prizes will be given. 


he long spell of cold weather experienced 

all over the country has only been a 
degree less unfavourable for golf than the 
rains and floods which preceded it. In many 
places, indeed, it has been even worse, for 
apart from the biting wind, heavy snowfalls 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


have put golf altogether outside the range of 
practical politics, ‘Casual water” is stil 
prevalent everywhere, and it will take sone 
weeks of dry weather before the links resume 
their wonted aspect. 


outhern California is one of the winter 
resorts of American golfers, but the 
climate there is so relaxing that they have 
been reduced to riding on a_ burro from 
tee to tee, dismounting for each stroke. 
Burro is Spanish for ass. The fatigue of 
mounting and dismounting, one would imagine, 
must be almost as great as that produced by 
walking, and we wonder that the Californian 
golfers do not play their strokes from the 
burro’s back like polo-players. 


he fears that have been expressed in some 
quarters that bridge, which is so 
popular in golf clubs, will supplant the royal 
and ancient game in the affection of 
members appear to be confirmed by the 
following extract from a letter from a 
keen bridge-player dated from a golf 
clubhouse : ‘‘ Owing to the unfortunate 
clemency of the weather we were 
obliged to play a few holes on 
Saturday.” 
FN Soording to Mr. Ross Conbrough 
in Golf Jllustrated there are 
168,725 members of golf clubs in the 
country and 89,200 acres of land in the 
tenancy of golf clubs. These figures 
do .not include golfers who are un- 
attached to any golf club, nor common, 
nor other lands for which no rent is 
paid, nor private courses. Mr. Con- 
brough gives £82,140 as his estimate 
of rents derived annually from golf 
courses and clubhouses. 


(ue of the coming men in the House 

of Commons is Major Seely, who 
sits for the Isle of Wight. He was 
called to the Bar in 1897 and served 
in the Boer War with the Imperiit} 
Yeomanry. He has the Distinguished 
Service Order and holds a gold medal 
for saving life at sea. Major Seely is 
one of the best speakers in the House, 
and his recent earnest and well- 
informed speech on Chinese labour 
made a great impression. Amongst 
other distinctions Major Seely is this 
year captain of the Royal Isle of Wight 
Golf Club. 


Jvssing from the matches they have played 

with various clubs neither university 
would appear to have very strong teams 
this year, and they seem to be pretty evenly 
matched. Doubtless the weather has been 
very much against them since opportunities 
for practice have been few, but neither team 
contains any players of outstanding merit as 
in some previous years. The inter-’varsity 
match is to be played at Woking on April 19, 
and this will be the twenty-sixth match 
between the universities. Of the matchcs 
played Oxford has won thirteen and Cam- 
bridge eleven, while one has been halved. 
From 1878 till 1893 the match was played 
annually at Wimbledon, but since then 
Sandwich has been the venue. ‘The change 
to Woking will be more convenient both for 
the players and the spectators. 


.Y 
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Grass-cutting by Motor.—The royal 
gardens at Kew have adopted the 
latest application of motor machine in 
the form ofa grass-cutter. The accurate 
work which it accomplishes makes the 


old style of machine incomparable to it in every way. It 
skirts the corners of the grass by the beds in a fine, sports- 
manlike way, and is as sensitive to a turn of the handlebar 
Although it is pract cally on trial it 
is almost certain that it will finally take the place of the 
country cart horse with leather shoes to his feet—firstly, 


as could be desired. 


because it cuts cleaner and leaves no 
impression on the grass and, secondly, 
because it does its duty in half the time. 
One may soon expect to hear of the 
horse (that ancient and almost extinct 
animal) being discovered in the depths 
of the New Forest or some such unin- 
habited stretch of country. 


A New Appointment.—I hear that the 
Vinolia Company, Ltd., who held the 
appointment as soapmakers to the late 
Queen Victoria, have been appointed by 
royal warrant soapmakers to his Majesty 
the King. The honour certainly is not 
undeserved, for the Vinolia people not 
only turn out what is unimpeachable in 
quality but what is exceedingly dainty 
to look upon. While one hears of all 
sorts of new soaps being put on the 
market almost every other day in the 
week the excellence of Vinolia soap 
enables it to hold its own against all 
comers. 


Our Tenth Double “Noroatic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 2 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. : 


4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
* tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the tenth acrostic 
(dated March 9g) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, March 21. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. . 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Copyright of * The Tatler" 
A MOTOR MOWING MACHINE 


Which is now employed in Kew Gardens 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Tenth Series) 


TS Ts. Ane 
DA Ise alen BS euaL 
sel ARS RES 
PG ARS INS Cre sast 


3. See Hamlet. 

4. See Othello, 

Obviously no alternative can be accepted for these two 
last lights. 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from : 
Alma, Alnwick, Ampersand, Aaron, Agnes, Arosa,Adecee, 
Alif, Almeria, Altisidora, Arpa, Aar, Adabarth, Ajax, 
Attrisolle, Akolat, April-fool, Atalanta, Amsted, Avalina, 
Avery, Atlantic, |Astuc, Arho, Astynaza, Ashbury, A2nea, 
Antonio, Aylwards, Ankh, Ag-agg, Adelaide, Aliic, Are- 
dark, Aston, Aredane, Abna, Africa, Bristol, Bala, Briar- 
rose, Bydand, Britannia, Bloomsbury, Bosmere, Blackie, 
Biddlebird, Bela, Bryntirion, Bydif, Barlasch, Black-eyes, 
Balfe, Beg, Blue-eyes, Bute, Beginnah, Brown-eyes, 
Berks, Bellerophon, Beeswax, Bulbul, Belledame, Berth, 
Bendy, Bimbo, Cambria, Clarelou, Croxall, Carrickduff, 
Cymric, Carissima, Chippie, Carminol, Caribou, Cowley, 
Cliftonian, Cass, Curlylocks, Chippendale, Coomb, 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Tenth Series) 


Emblems of opposites indeed are these. 
Lost battle lost the Transvaal in the past. 
The other with the strong man's hand and ease 
Now rules the conquered colony at last. 


x. In those days lions shall lie down with lambs, 
The Boer shall love the Kaffir; no more shams 


. I'm like a rabbit and I'm good to eat, 
In South America I’m thought a treat. 

. Looked out with painted face and tiréd head, 
What time the dogs were waiting for her dead. 

. The tie that joins these isles in one strong band; 
Aye! and links up the Empire, land to land. 


. The great fish market where all fish are had, 
Means also language that is loud and bad. 

. The “ Blameless King,’’ the ‘‘ Iron Duke,” a port 
In which the Russians seem to be quite caught. 
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distribution of 74 per cent. for the year. 
never surprised at the success of this company as 1 know 
from experience the excellence of its wares. 
most noteworthy developments of the Sanitas Company is 
the pine-oxygen treatment of consumption. 
“ness of this treatment and the fact that it does not neces- 


THE -TATLER 


Sanitas Sanitatum.—I see that the 
Sanitas Company has had a most suc- 
cessful trading year, and at the annual 
general meeting declared a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., making a total 
Personally I am 


One of the 
The cheap- 


sitate residence abroad makes it a 


veritable godsend to the poor. 


The Cannes of Japan.—Kobe is one of 
the most picturesque of Japanese towns. 
It is situated in a beautiful bend of the 
wonderful inland sea, which is the 
Mediterranean of Japan, a Mediterranean 
which is like a long, winding strait, 
never broad enough to lose sight of the 
heights on either side. By night the 
view from the Kobe front is a stretch 
of ebon blackness flecked by darker 
shadows and pierced by innumerable 
coloured lights. In the day the view is 
as from some terrace in the Arabian 
Nights. Modern ships lie in. the sea 
side by side with country boats and 
junks of all sizes. To the left the 
Inland Sea runs out into the dim 
Pacific. To the right it winds among 
walls of peaks and forests like a gigantic 
Rhine, with minarets and pagodas to 
crown the heights. 


Competition. 


Cyprus, Cantiniere, Chelobhai, Chiria, Cervin, Criffel, 
Curlew, Chromatic, Chinchin, Dolabella, Dumnorix, 
Duquessa, Dainty, Debosco, Dante, Dignity, Dunoon 
Daddy, Dumbie, Duchess, Dearest, ;Dewankhas, Erin, 
Evelyn, Emigrant, Eastwind, Elleville, Enos, Ethie, 
Enilorac, Fortiter, Floup, Ferret, Farina, Fleta, Flosager, 
Fidelia, Freesia, Freda, Francis, Fiora, Frethi, Glencoe, 
Gabarou, Gooney-goop, Goopses, Gem, Grey-eyes, 
Guffero, Goldmine, Gingerbread, Giglamps, Golden-girl 
coulis Grosvenor, Grimstone, Glevum, Golo, Heath, 
Honolulu, Horsa, Hussar, Hook, Hadith, Hythe, Irene, 
Ignota, Ibis, Jacko, Joblinski, Joyful-owl, Jap, Joker, 
Jinko, Kamsin, Kathbaron, Keepatit, Kilkenny Keys, 
Kamoral, Kilton, Katchewan, Kassandra, Kands, Kooc, 
Ko, Leirum, Lostwithiel, Loddington, Louise, Leep, Lux, 
Lengthington, Lovey-mary, Leucander, Larola, Lookitout, 
Lady-clara, Lissa, Libussa, Liskinbwee, Lybis, Louth, 
Madelfat, Manchuria, Moel-siabod, Moira, Magico, Milton, 
Marion, Maremma, Max, Marietta, Mother-bunch, May- 
fair, Mamouna, Minorca, Moremie, Mummer, Mina-mie, 
Mourino, Macaudax, Magpie, Mushtegern, Manor, 
M. L. H., Mars, Milwil, Mia, Mater, Norbreck, Nimble, 
Nacnud, Nibs, Nelalph, Ninny, Nemo, Nedals, Naerc, 
Oak, Ouard, Olea, Ox, Oh-girls, Orion, Owen, Cédipus- 
rex, Peace, Pongo, Penman, Proby, Peeroot, Penlea, Per- 
mal, Puffin, Peebeegee, Parciau; Penwiper, Paris, Pixie, 
Passbaker, Peugeot, Penguin, Peko, Pongkyle, Park, Queer- 
lock, Quogo, Quack-qudck, Quill, Roy, Reldas, Roker, 
Ronpu, Rivsam, Roma, Ryde, R. F. A., Reindeer, Seesal, 
St. George, Scotia, Sweetlips, Sunnybrook, Sturford, 
Simplon, Seastar, Scraps, Safie, Spearmaiden, Simons- 
tree,{Spin, Splendide-men, Star-light, Supercargo, Sher- 
kolmes, Snipe, She, Smack, Sandow, Sheward, Sweet- 
bells, Sochaw, Saskerre, Salmon, Swiftsure, Straight- 
shoes, Sa, Scamp, St. Quentin, Tiballak, Tiptilted, Togo, 
Truth, Tina, Tadcaster, Towser, Taffy, Tom-thumb, 
Telephone, Timbuctoo, Three-tricks, Trib, Thomazia, 
Titipu, Tobias-john, Tussock, Twinkles, Usher, Umballa, 
Una, U. B. C., Vinna, Vilikins, Victor, Victoria, Verax, 
Violette, Wuff, Whip-poor-will, Whittington, Wagstaff, 
Whillf, Wotherspoon, Wyst, Wynell, Winifred, We-two, 
Wicwaka, Waterloo, Wild-violet, Waterside, Widow- 
twigg, Workitout, Wistahs, Weggie, }Water-rat, Wasp, 
Wizard, Ynna, Yoko, Ylime, Yeliab, Yma, Yasmar, 
Yellow, Zozzonak, Zwanzig, Zero, Zita, Zwei. 

“We-two" put United States for Light 1 in No. 5. 
This is not a brief symbolism of the uprights and has no 
reference to a ‘sham relation.” 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 5 
was received from ‘‘ Quard"’ though the answer to No. 6 
was. It is unwise to make a habit of sending two 
together, first because one may be forgotten, and second 
because so much time elapses that the sending may be 
forgotten. It is better to send two editions of each 
answer than two answers together. 

‘*Loddington's” writing appears to correspond with 
that of the answer to No. 5 which was sent without 
pseudonym, and as no one has applied for it, it is credited 
to him (or her). 


Ninth Series 


The third prize is divided between ‘‘ Dumnorix " (Miss 
Margaret Backhouse, 48, St. James Road, Tunbridge 
Wells), ‘‘ Marion” (Miss Thomson, Wood End House, 
Hayes, Middlesex), ‘‘ Peugeot" (Miss d'Avigdor, 
4, Palmeira Square, Hove), and ‘‘She"” (Miss M. L. 
Simpson, the Birches, Mitcham), who.each receive ros. 

The ninth series ends the year 1903. Prizes wonin the 
series of that year do not disqualify or handicap for any 
prizes of this year. 
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A WEST-END CROSSING-SWEEPER 


©: an upturned box 

at the corner 
where Lower Berkeley 
Street and Baker Street 
join Portman Square 
there sits an old woman 
whose __ picturesque 
appearance is well 
known not only to 
dwellers in this neigh- 
bourhood but to many 
beyond it. By profes- 
sion she is a crossing- 
sweeper and in her day 
may have plied her 
calling with assiduity, 
but now her eighty 
years have told upon 


THE VETERAN SEATED 


She has sat here for forty years 


A Veteran of the 


Broom. 


her, and the broom, her insignia of office, usually leans idle against , 


the area railings behind her whilst she sits telling her beads or rock- 
ing herself to and fro as she watches the passers-by. Her hair 
though quite white is still thick and is parted on her forehead above 
cheeks which have been deeply—amazingly—wrinkled by wind and 
weather. For no less than forty years, in summer heat and winter 
cold, has this veteran of the craft taken up her position daily at this 
crossing. 

There can be no doubt as to this old woman’s nationality. Her 
appearance proclaims her a native of the Emerald Isle before her 
brogue corroborates the fact. Yet since the long-ago day when as 
young girls she and her sister left their home in Kerry to seek their 
fortunes she has never revisited the “ould country” but has made 
her home in London. Perhaps her sister was of a more adventurous 
spirit than our friend ; at any rate this first move from the old home 
did not content her, and leaving Mary alone and friendless in the 
great city she undertook the yet further journey to America. 

In the New World her affairs prospered and she frequently wrote 
urging Mary to join her. “But,” says the old woman, who in spite 
of the many intervening years has never forgotten the cruelty of this 
desertion, “I thought she might serve me the same thrick again; 
besides” (as a final and conclusive argument) “1 didn’t know 
Americky.” 

In course of time Mary married a man a good deal older than 
herself, a fellow countryman named Brian, from whom finally—for 
he held it before her—she inherited this crossing and probably 
nothing else. Had they depended entirely on the crossing the 
supplies of the small family that soon made its appearance might 
have been rather precarious, but several of the large houses in the 
square required odd offices performed, and by cleaning doorsteps and 
areas for her richer neighbours Mary Brian managed to contribute 
her share to the weekly budzet. 

During her married life she lived where her children’s children 
still live, in Gray’s Buildings, a court behind Orchard Street, which 
has seen better days but whose houses are now let in single rooms 
to a very poor population consisting largely of Irish. It was here 
that after a bad attack of bronchitis which had kept her some 
days from her work Mary was discovered on one of the few warm 
days of a wet summer playing with her great-grandchildren, In 
spite of the great heat she was carefully wrapped in a bright scarlet 
crossover and was seated on the bare pavement, her legs in thick 
knitted stockings thrust out before her far beyond the full short 
skirts which completed her costume. 

The twin babies, Billy and Tommy, sat beside her to the delight 
of the old woman, who, her eighty years notwithstanding, has much 
that is childlike about her still. Mary has been the proud mother 
of two sons and a daughter. What may be the fate of Billy and 
Tommy, her two youngest descendants, and how they may acquit 
themselves remains, of course, for time to prove, but so far, at any 
rate, her family does not appear to have risen at all in life. Both 
her sons enlisted. One after serving his time in the Connaught 
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Rangers is now em- 


ployed ‘going about 
with a dust cart,” a 
calling that though 


useful cannot be called 
exalted. Will tradition 
be too strong or will 
his son who has en- 
listed in the old regi- 
ment succeed in giving 
the family fortunes the 
impetus they need ? 
Mary’s other son went 
with his regiment, the 
toth Foot, on foreign 
service and died 
abroad. After an irter- 
val of seven months 
the sad news reached his mother, and presently she received his 
poor little belongings, ‘‘ but,” as the old woman herself said, ‘these 
were not much. Enough to buy a black dress and that was 
all I ever had of his,’ and then after a pause she added, still 
thinking of this purchase, ‘but I don’t often wear it—only on 
occasions.” How touching is this reference to the mourning 
garment when one finds that it is twenty years since it was 
purchased. Twenty years! yet too good to wear except upon 
occasions. 

What does the old woman think of as she sits day after 
day and waits and watches? There have been so many changes 
in the great houses round her. Life and death, joy and sorrow, 
have entered them whilst she has sat as it were keeping 
guard. 

And in her own life! One would like to know if, looking back, 
want and sorrow weigh down the balance, or whether in spite of 
adverse circumstances the scale is turned by force of her genial, 
happy temper. Wishing to obtain a clue to such wonderings Mary 
was asked if she had been “very happy.” - A comprehensive 
enough question surely. But if the responsc was expected to be 
equally so, the result was disappointing. With a beaming face and 
an unconscious blotting out of the past in the joy of the present 
she answered enthusiastically, “I’m very fond of those two 
children.” 

The remark may seem irrelevant, yet if we look deeper does not 
the old crossing-sweeper go to the very root of the matter? Does 
she not tell us that happiness is not dependent on outward circum- 
stances but on the heart ; that though she is old and her sight is 
beginning to fail and her cough to trouble her, yet that as she sits 
braving the elements her old heart is alive and warm and that she 
has wherewith to fill it? Three generations have known her, and the 
tale of her years must be nearly told and the time coming when this 
place which has known her so long shall see her no more. But she 
will not necessarily be forgotten, and years hence this spot may recall 
her memory to those who associate her with it as children, for the 
impressions of childhood remain, and for them the old woman 
appertains as truly to this corner as in her own estimation the 
corner belongs to the old woman. 

Or, possibly, it may be in other distant lands when recalling again 
the homes and haunts of their youth that some of these same chil- 
dren will in the future see once more the familiar square with its tall 
houses and waving trees—will hear again in imagination the rush 
and roar of the traffic and watch with closed eyes the ceaseless 
passing to and fro, Then—for at the touch of memory’s magic 
wand all falls into place—the old Irishwoman herself will not le 
missing. 

In spite of intervening years she will come. Her locks will be 
10 whiter nor her eyes more dim as on the upturned box at the 
meeting of the ways she once more takes her seat, and rocking 
herself as usual to and fro assumes anew over the square and its 
inhabitants her silent, faithful guard. 


THE VETERAN STANDING 


She will not refuse a copper 
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DHE TALLER 


The Book World—an Interesting Volume on Bird Life. 


Bird Life.—This is an age of beautiful books on natural history. 
The impetus that has been given of late years to colour-printing and 
half-tone illustration has had a wonderful result in this direction, 
the result is that it would be impossible to imagine a more beautiful 
book than Mr. R. B. Lodge’s Pictures of Bird Life, issued by 
S. H. Bousfield. There are any number of attractive illustrations, 
many of them in colours, with most fascinating letterpress concerning 
kingfishers and a hundred other birds, with special articles on bird 
life in the Dutch marshes, bird life on the Norfolk broads, and so 
on. Here is, indeed, a book that would greatly appeal to all lovers 
of animal life. Meanwhile the serial work entitled Anzmal Life that 
is being published by the Hutchinsons continues to make steady 
progress. The new monthly part that comes to me is as striking as 
ever. There is a picture in colours of the stock-dove and there are 
many examples of birds’ eggs, birds, snakes, and so on. There was 
no magazine half as good as this when I was a boy. 


Hobbes’s ‘“‘ Leviathan.”—The Cambridge University Press have 
started a new series of classics that will be certain to run well to 
the front with similar books by rival publishers. They have started 
with books that have not been too hackneyed, although Hobbes’s 
Leviathan was given in a shilling series by Mr. Henry Morley many 
years ago. Here, however, is a handsome book, well printed, well 
made, and priced at 4s. 6d. It had an immense attraction for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and still holds its own in the 
twentieth. The editor is Mr. A. R. Waller. The next volume of 
the series of “Cambridge Classics” will be the English works of 
Roger Ascham, edited by Mr. Aldis Wright. 


A Pretty Picture Book.—The Macmillans have just introduced 
to their “Illustrated Pocket Classics”—a series of books that 
everyone should buy—Coridon’s Song, and other Verses, illus- 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, and with an introduction by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Mr. Hugh Thomson, that talented Irish artist 
whose work has been a delight to us for so many years now, never 
did anything better than the illustrations to this little book, and we 
were rarely treated by him so generously as to pictures. There is one 
on every second page. Here are some lines from ‘The Angler’s 
Song,” the author of which, Mr. Dobson reminds us, was one William 
Basse, a friend of Ben Jonson and of Spenser :— 


Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is alone; 

All other pastimes do no less 

Than mind and body both possess; 
My hand alone my work can do, 

So I can fish and study too, 

I care not, I, to fish in seas, 

Fresh rivers most my mind do please, 
Whose sweet, calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate; 

In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


A New Reciter.—Yet another edition of FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayydém ; this time the Methuens are the publishers. It is issued 
at a shilling, is neatly bound in leather, and will go into the waistcoat 
pocket. Omar is not neglected in 7he Reciter’s Treasury of Verse, 
compiled and edited by Ernest Pertwee and just issued by the 
Routledges. This book has the merit of being up to date. It 
includes, of course, all the established things by writers of the past, 
and it has many good examples of Mr. Austin Dobson, Sir Arthur 


GRASS SNAKE 


From the serial publication, ‘Animal Life*” 
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(Hutchinson) 


Conan Doyle, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and other living writers. 1 
particularly note two capital recitations by Mr. Mark Ambient, and 
there are some good ones by Mr. Harold Begbie. Curiously 
enough there is a fragment from Edward FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam 


LONG-EARED OWL (ASIO OTUS) 
From ‘Pictures of Bird Life,” by R. B. Lodge. (Bousfield) 


in the book, bearing the mysterious title, “‘ The End of All.” What 
would that inspired recluse have thought haa he known he was to 
find his way into a ‘“ Reciter’s Treasury ” ? 


A Humorous Book.— 
I have received from Wit- 
mark and Sons of New 
York a veryamusing book 
by Mr. R. G. Knowles 
full of the fun that has 
made that well-known 
American so delightful to 
many of us when we have 
had the opportunity of 
seeing him in London. Of 
this pretty book, entitled 
Of Stories Just a Few, 
there should certainly be 
an English edition. The 
author is the greatest 
master of breathless patter 
in the music-halls. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motoring and Good Roads.—The motor 
car will bring good roads in its train. When 
county councils seek to close roads to motor 
traffic and restrict speed to ten miles by reason 
of “dangerous” highways the motor retort 
courteous is, ‘ Widen and improve your roads 
to keep pace with modern locomotion.” Two 
J.P.’s can compulsorily order the widening of 
main roads, and this has been done in three 
instances where county councils sought to 
drive the motor off their main roads. More- 
over, the Motor Union pays the legal expenses 
thus incurred by J.P.’s who recognise that 
commercial prosperity and general progress 
are impossible without good roads. 


Practical versus Sensational Cars.—The 
man at the Crystal Palace plainly showed 
that the universal want is not a nine-days- 
wonder car warranted to run ninety miles an 
hour or scale a wall but a simple, substantial, 
reasonably-priced car which will run well and 
last for years at a modest annual outlay, such 
as the Oldsmobile, Cadillac, or Keene’s new 
steam car. 


Car-body Building.—Several lead- 
ing motor manufacturers build with 
great success most elegant car bodies. 
The Daimler and Wolseley firms both 
construct the bodies used on their cars. 
S. F. Edge, Ltd., makes a speciality of 
beautiful carriage work, as do also 
Darracqs in Oxford Street. 


The Desclée Non-skidder. 
—The London Motor Garage 
Company of 33, Wardour 
Street, has just intro- 
duced one of the best 
non-skid devices ever 
invented, which is 
known as the Desclée. 
It consists of a leather 
tread protected from 
wear by interlocked 
steel links riveted 
through the leather and 
protected by an inner 
lining. Attachment 
and detachment are 
most simple, and when 
not in use the device 
occupies a very small space. If preferred it 
can be carried on the car in place of a spare 
cover, for this excellent device in case of a 
bad burst will form an admirable “cover” 
in itself. 


Wrecked at Sea in a Motor Car.— Motor- 
driving on the Florida (U.S.A.) sands pre- 
sents a new danger. A party of four motorists 
in a fine car were driving at night on the 
sand track in a storm ; the wind put out their 
lights, and unknowingly they steered straight 
into the sea and for a full hour battled with 
the waves, big breakers dashing over their 
heads. At last they got ashore, leaving the 
motor car to the mercy of the sea and sinking 
deeper and deeper into the soft sand. Being 
““wrecked ” at sea in a motor car is a curious 
confusion of ideas. 


Innocents Abroad.—“ Is that a kennel for 
a motoring dog?” asked the visitor from the 
country at the Crystal Palace show, pointing 
to a big brass bonnet on a car, which certainly 
looked something like a dog-house. 


Tyres and Motor Clothing.—The North 
British Rubber Company in addition to sup- 
plying the renowned Clincher and Clincher- 
Michelin tyres and Bartlett-Clincher motor 
cycle tyres makes a speciality of high-class 
motoring clothing for masculine motorists and 
the fair chauffeuses. The chief novelty lies 
in the calendered coats heated by a special 
dry-heat process, vulcanising seams and fabric 
so that the garments are absolutely weather- 
proof. Motor caps are made on a similar 
system, and the same firm turns out motor 
overboots, rugs, motor-car covers, bags, col- 
lapsible buckets, and rubber mats for cars, all 
of excellent quality and moderate price. 


Statistics of Striking Force.—A calcula- 
tion is made that a motor car going 10 miles 
an hour strikes an obstruction with a force 
equivalent to falling 3% ft.; at 20 miles it 
equals a fall of 13} ft. ; at 30 miles, 30 ft. ; 
while at 60 miles per hour it attains a force 
equal to a fall of 120 ft. But the wonderful 
escapes on racing cars prove that an unex- 
pected factor comes into the figures by circum- 
stances 
causing 
the car 
to “fall 
soft.” 


THE “PIPE” 


ELECTRIC COUPE 


One of the neatest and most effective of motor broughams 


‘© A Man and a Motor.” — One of the best 
motor novelettes in print is 4 Man and a 
Motor, by &®. W. Bradshaw-Needham, pub- 
lished at 1s. by the Clements Publishing 
Company. The story concerns itself with a 
man who assumes an expert knowledge of car- 
driving, and the adventures resulting are most 
amusing. A reckless French chauffeur gets 
the car into all sorts and conditions of most 
laughable scrapes, but all is well that ends 
well. The book keeps the reader in a hearty 
laugh from start to finish, and every motorist 
is cordially advised to invest in a shillings- 
worth of most excellent fun. 


Motor Races and Charity.—It has been 
suggested that some “gentlemen riders” 
should enter for a race to be run for £1,000, 
the winner to present this sum to a deserving 
charity. 


Manxland and Motors.—The British motor 
car is despised and rejected of governmental 
men and is not allowed one square mile on 
which to hold the eliminating trials for the 
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Gordon Bennett race, victory in which would 
put £1,000,000 into the pockets of British 
carbuilders. It is hoped that Lord Raglan 
and the House of Keys will come to the 
rescue and grant a suitable fifty-mile circuit 
in the Isle of Man for the necessary speed 
trials for the selection of the British team. 

Disadvantages.—The expense of trans- 
porting the racing cars and their necessary 
mechanicians to the Isle of Man is, of course, 
considerable, and the fact that the racing 
men and their craft have to flee their country 
in pursuit of a sport which means millions 
to the motor-car industry is a snub which 
engineering England has no right to inflict 
on the motor manufacturers of this country. 
It would be easy to find an isolated rural road 
in Great Britain or Ireland where speed trials 
might be held with perfect safety between 
five a.m. and nine a.m. on a May morning. 
But the motor-makers of this country have 
been forced from the first to play a lone hand 
and receive all possible let and hindrance 
from the Government. 

Cheap Motor Boats.—It seems likely that 
another season will see a cheap American 
“ river runabout ” in the form ofa motor boat as 
handy as a bicycle and very quick and inex- 
pensive in running cost. Such British firms 
as Hutton, Edge, and 
Thornycroft are build- 
ing splendid motor 
launches and_ boats, 
but we have not yet 
reached the cheap little 
runabout which will 
popularise motor 
boating. 


The Motor Lun- 
cheon.—Lent is re- 
sponsible for a new 
social amusement. 
The motor luncheon is 
now popular. You in- 
vite your guests at 
eleven o’clock, havea 
series of cars at the 
door, take them for a 
glorious two-hour run, 
when they return as 
hungry as hunters for the 1.30 luncheon. 


Neglect of Alcohol as Motor Fuel.—The 
British Board of Agriculture still lags behind 
every other country of importance in ignoring 
the question of alcohol for motor fuel. The 
motorists of this country are as much at 
the mercy of the Standard Oil Trust as the 
Lancashire cotton spinners are in the hands 
of the New York Stock'Exchange gamblers. 
France, Germany, and Austria are forging 
ahead in the production of alcohol from beet 
and potato. - Presently we shall be importing 
this by the hundred thousand pounds worth 
instead of growing it ourselves. 


Change of Seats.—On a long tour pas- 
sengers may save much fatigue by a frequent 
change of seats. Moving from front to back 
and from right to left affords a muscular relief 
which veteran car tourists soon come to 
realise. When stops are made for lunch and 
tea all the passengers should indulge in a 
“oeneral post” so far as the whereabouts of 
their seats are concerned. 
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Concerning Revolutions. — One’s ideas 
modify as time goes on. 1 doubt if there was 
ever a revolution effected in the world of dress 
that did not raise a stout band of indignant 
opponents determined to resist it to the bitter 
end. It is the sowing of the dragons’ 
teeth, but though we rise up fully equipped 
and ready for battle we generally decide after 
a little while to lay down our arms and face 
the inevitable. The case was exactly like 
this when the new veils first made their 
appearance. Truth to tell I hardly expected 
that we as a race would 


take kindly to them, and it  pgeeepeseneeesyees 


is still very doubtful 
whether they will be gene- 
rally adopted. We are too © 
much used to tying up our 
chin in our veils to care for | 
the umbrella-like lace or 
chiffon “ fall” over the face, 
and so far as fashion 
is concerned 
there is really 
no reason 
whatever 
why we 
should not 
continue to 
do as we 
please, no 
hard-and-fast 
tule being 
as yet set to 
our inclina- 
_tions. The 
cache-peigne 
however, 
promises to 
be quite a 
feature of the 
season, and 
in many 
cases the 
lace veil is 
shirred on 
to the crown 
or brim of 
the hat so 
that it can 
be either 
thrown back 
or worn over 
the face, and 
this method 
I have seen 
adopted in 
the case of a 
large picture 
hat of one 
of the new 
mélanges of straw and crin which was trimmed 
at the back with a cache-peigne of black 
Chantilly lace. The veil itself when thrown 
back formed a very soft veiling for the semi- 
circle of roses in shaded orange velvet. 


Novelties.—Then a very popular way of 
treating the large picture hat is to drape 
the brim lightly with lace in front so that 
it falls in a short curtain or flounce over the 
edge, not low enough to conceal the hair but 
widening at the sides until it culminates at the 
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Lack in a bow or scarf ends which reach 
alinost to the shoulders. With chapeaux of 
such a-description worn with a light gown, a 


_ dainty finish which will be adopted this sum- 


mer ¢o7 amore by the fashionable é/éganzée is, 
of course, the feather boa or cape, and in lieu 
of this a long lace scarf, with or without a 
shawl point, draped just below the shoulders 
and finished on either side at the extreme 
edge witha large rose or a 
little cluster of flowers to 
match the hat. 


SFRING FASHIONS 


Suggestions.—That spring is--or really 
ought to be—on its way was. evidenced 
by the charming blouses which I examined 
in the showrooms at D. H. Evans and Co., 
Oxford Street. A good supply of blouses is 
one of the necessities of life, and I do not 
think I ever realised thoroughly what an 
enormous variety there is in these salons 
until I paid a visit of inspection the other 
day. I own to a special weakness for one 
of the two sketched, viz., the model carried 
out in pale green Jap silk d/ousand in front 
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PAY ES GESII SACOIG 


MY LADY'S MIRROR: 


At D. H. Evans and Co. 


THE TATLER 


© CAmPoecie. 


and fastening up behind, which is adorned 
with little box pleats and pin tucks as well 
as entre-deuwx of string-coloured ‘ wheel” 
guipure. It is a particularly charming little 
model, the shape being Specially becoming 
to most figures, and for my own part I con- 
sidered the price, 49s. 6d., an_ essentially 
“easy” one, while it is to be had as well 
in other colours, viz., navy, sky, ivory, 
pink, and blue. The other one 
shown is carried out in champagne 
lawn with three box pleats in front 

fashioned of white lawn 
» with embroidered me- 
-  dallions in turquoise 
blue, and the same is 
introduced into the turn- 
over collar and cuffs and 
} _ over the shoulders. It 
is pin-tucked in addition, 
and as you 
can procure 
it for tos. 
11d. and with 
medallions in 


green and 
onrcaharid) 
mauve - pink 
beige, and 


with a white 
lawn ground 
if preferred, 
it is quite in 
the nature ot 
a temptation: 
As to the 
feather ac- 
cessories [| 
should _ like 
you to know 
that of the 
two latter the 
stole — which 
as you see is 
carried out in 
real ostrich 
feathers, a 
delightful 
adjunct to 
any toilette, 
and in either 
black or 
white—is_ to 
be had for 8 
guineas, or 
in a smaller 
size In ostrich 
and = mara- 
bout in all 
colours from 
ShSsten ne 
ostrich and marabout cape, which is quite 
a novelty, finished all round with little 
tails tipped black, is offered at 5 guineas, 
or in black or “natural” alone at 75s, 
Of the two picture hats one is designed 
in a lovely shade of cardinal trimmed with 
bands of red satin, the crown encircled with 
little clusters of shaded red roses, and the 
whole draped with brown lace which forms 
the cache-peigne ; the other is of black fancy 
“hemp” trimmed with a border of flat velvet 
loops and two immense ostrich feathers. 


THE TATLER 


Silk Attire—The entire gown of silk 
will be quite a feature of the season, and 
especially in white taffetas, generally trimmed 
with encrustrations in eztve-deux and flounces 
of lace. In many instances all the fulness of 
the sleeves culminates at the elbow, the upper 
sleeve being loose and wide, cut right up on the 
outside and caught together with tiny butterfly 
bows and edged all round with tiny douzllons 
or ruches. It is a point to be observed that 
some of the newest taffetas are patterned 
. with a tiny check of quite an old-fashioned 
description reminiscent of our mothers in the 
early days of their youth. 


Hats of the Moment.—When the warm 
weather comes round and we don our fine 
feathers as a compliment to the general cheer- 
fulness of nature—a very belated cheerfulness 
it generally is nowadays—I always recommend 
a visit to Scotts, Piccadilly. This season their 
new spring head-gear is, if possible, more 
charming than ever, and I strongly recom- 
mend those of ‘you who are unable to take a 
run to town to-make.a point of securing 
the new illustrated catalogue of the firm, 
which will show you some of the leading 
modes of the day. For instance, there is 
the smart little tricorne illustrated—and a 
tricorne is essentially the hat for the 
English type of face, and is nearly always 
becoming—which is carried out in pale 
blue fancy straw, soft Japanese ribbon in 
blue and black being threaded through little 
straw straps on the brim, an effective finish 
being provided by the feather cockade at one 
side, while the crown is;encircled with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. It can be procured in 
other colours as well, and in many instances 
it is threaded with the new Vienna scarf 
which is promised an immense vogue this 
season. 


Other Examples.—Then there is a little 
Breton which suggests ideal country or morn- 
ing wear, and this is of quite a novel 
description with the fashionable oblong crown 
carried out in white straw lined with navy 
blue and trimmed with blue and white satin 
and navy-blue ribbon velvet arranged in flat 
bows on either side of the front. In red 


with shaded red velvet ribbon it is equally 
attractive, while a toque which particularly 
caught my attention was most effectively car- 
ried out in brown fancy straw with a curious 
brim of plaited brown and biscuit straw 
completed with a light 


‘eathery osprey, the 


A CHARMING BLACK PICTURE HAT 
Sketched at Scotts, Piccadilly; 


inner side of the brim being lined with folded 
brown satin. There are lovely black picture 
hats to be seen, too, such as that shown 
below, and I should like to mention in 
conclusion a dear little motoring toque of 
elaborately-fashioned cornflower-blue fazl/e, 
the brim of which was covered with straw 
roses and which was further trimmed with a 
feather quill and steel buckles. The authori- 
ties are turning it out likewise in black straw 
with white straw roses with pink centres, 
which is an even prettier form of treatment. 


TRAVELLING CASE 


At Mrs. Pomeroy’s 


‘*Make a Note of it.’—I am inserting 
this week the improved version of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s (29, Old Bond Street) travelling 
case for the simple reason that the necessity 
for it has been brought to my mind by the 
biting wind, which would have played havoc 
wiih my complexion had it not been for the 
kindly ministrations of these invaluable pre- 
parations from 29, Old Bond Street. I believe 
every woman ought to possess one, for when 
we take into consideration how much it con- 
tains and how constantly we require it, the 
price, viz., £3 Ios. (carriage free in the United 
Kingdom), seems a very trifling one. For 
instance, the contents comprise a large jar 
of skin food, large bottles of astringent tonic 
lotion and liquid powder, as well as the Eau 
de Vatican, safada, oatmeal powder, face 
powder, tooth powder, nail polish, rouge with 
sponge, liquid dentifrice, spray, flannels, 
leathers, and muslins—everything, indeed, 
which is necessary for one of my sex to take 
away with her on a long journey or a sojourn 
for some time in the south, and of course the 
contents can be varied to suit the purchaser 
by substituting different preparations if re- 
quired. As a matter of fact Mrs. Pomeroy has 
spared no pains to make it of a neat appear- 
ance on the grounds that a woman cares very 
much nowadays about the neatness of her 
luggage. It measures only 11 in. long, 63 in. 
wide, and 73 in. high, and is japanned black and 
polished, with a strong handle and good lever 
lock and key, while inside are separate com- 
partments with movable lockandkey. And pro- 
vided you are in London you certainly ought to 
make a point of having one or two face treat- 
ments -if only to spare yourselves the dis- 
comfort of rough and reddened faces, the 
result of the perversity of that terrible auto- 
crat, the clerk of the weather. In addition to 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s London rooms there are, of 
course, the salons at Grafton Street, Dublin ; 
Bold Street, Liverpool; 12, Imperial House, 
Johannesburg ; the newly-opened rooms at the 
corner of Pritchard and Eloff streets ; and 10, 
Duncan’s Building, Shortmarket Street, Cape 
Town, to which she has removed from Strand 
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Street. I need not remind you of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s No. 1 electric battery so beneficial 
for general treatment of the face, neck, and 
arms, as well as in cases of neuralgia and 
headache, and also for hair-brushing. It is 
priced at £2 2s. post free in the United 
Kingdom. 


Plasmon. — During the present cold 
weather I should like to urge upon my 
readers the particularly beneficial qualities of 
Plasmon. Plenty of nourishment is the very 
best means of keeping free from all the ills 
that intense cold often brings in its train, and 
nowadays people are really beginning to 
realise how much Plasmon has already done 
for the general health. There are still people 
who do not fully realise what the preparation 
is, so there is no harm in reminding you that it is 
the proteid (albumen) of pure fresh milk in its — 
natural unaltered condition, containing all the 
most important organic salts in their original 
and natural state, and so carefully prepared 
that its properties remain unchanged and its 
good effect retained for an indefinite period. 
It can be applied to any form of food, and 
owing to the way in which it is assimilated 
invigorates the digestive system so that other 
foods taken with, or even after, it are easy 
of digestion. Personally I am _ particularly 
enthusiastic on the subject of the Plasmon 
cocoa, which is a delicious drink for cold 
weather besides being absolutely nourishing, 
and I have likewise been sampling Plasmon 
biscuits and Plasmon arrowroot with the most 
satisfactory results. As a matter of fact every 
one of the preparations of the International 
Plasmon, Ltd., are so thoroughly conducive 
to health that they cannot be too strongly 
recommended. 


Household Matters.—We are all thinking 
more or less about furnishing at present. 
The spring sun shows up every defect in old 
carpets and curtains, and naturally if we have 
once made a trial of the goods of this descrip- 
tion which emanate from the showrooms of 
Gorringe and Co, of Nottingham we shall be 
anxious to repeat the experiment. Their 


novelties in the matter of curtains, Jortidres, 
and blinds are so particularly attractive that 
their clentéle is increasing daily, and no 
member of my sex should lose the opportunity 
of obtaining a copy of the illustrated price list 
of artistic furnishing fabrics which will be 
sent post free on application. 


DELAMIRA, 


THE LATEST TRICORNE 
Sketched at Scotts, Piccadilly 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 25 and April 12 
Ticket Days, March 9 and 28 and April 13 
Settling Days, March 10 and 29 and April 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—Though there was no change in the Bank rate last 
Thursday the money market is getting easier, notwithstanding the 
constant menace to our monetary position caused by the trouble on 


SAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY 


Viaduct No. 3 (in course of construction) on the extension to Braganga over the Serra 


the Paris Bourse, where the settlement did not go through without 
anxiety. 

The redemption of 44,000,000 of Treasury bills, of course, 
helped the market, “other” deposits showing an advance of 
41,437,787 and being within £1,750,000 fof the figure at this ttme 
last year, whilst ‘‘other” securities were £813,689 less than the 
previous week, Public deposits from the same cause—notwith- 
standing the ingathering of the taxes—showed a decrease of nearly 
£3,000,000. 


My Illustrations.—This week I give two more illustrations from 
the extensive new work of the San Paulo Railway. 

The first is of Viaduct No. 3 on the extension over the Serra to 
Braganga, and it shows the manner in which these high viaducts are 
extended span by span. The second is of a shorter viaduct on the 
same extension. 

My third illustration (on the next page) is of the Ophir district 
of the Argentine, extending from the foot of the 
Nevada Oscuro (in the centre of the picture) and 
of the Negro Overo, on the right. I am indebted 
for this picture to the Famatina Development Cor- 
poration, which is determined to prove to the world 
that the Argentine is a mining as well as an agri- 
cultural country. 


The Prospects of Business.—These are better. If 
it were not for the war they would be good, In spite 
of the war they are better—not much better, but still 
better. 

It really seems as though the accumulations of 
wealth were beginning to overtake the immense deficit 
produced directly and indirectly by the Boer War. 

The recent issue by the Charing Cross and Strand 
Electricity Supply Corporation went fairly well, the 
underwriters having to take much less than they 
expected. 

Shortly before, the underwriters of the new issue by 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation were not obliged 
to take anything, the whole issue being taken by the 
old shareholders. 

Again, as | mention below, there is no doubt that 


PAE CATEER 


the issue by Harrod’s Stores has gone well, whilst the £500,000 con- 
tingent preference stock of the Metropolitan Railway issued on 
Friday is at a good premium. I also find a certain amount of quiet 
bidding by brokers for odd lots of cheap out-of-the-way stocks which 
until quite recently have been absolutely unmarketable. 

Prospective New Issues.—It is remarkable that there should be 
even slight signs of a revived interest in the Stock Exchange, whilst 
the Far Eastern War is still in its first throes, and it is to be hoped 
that the tender plant will not be immediately crushed under a 
mountain of new issues—but undoubtedly the signs are ominous. 

The National Telephone Company is about to offer £1,000,000 
more of their 4 per cent. debenture stock. More than one of our 
colonies is anxiously tapping the financial barometer to see when it 
is likely to be fine enough for a nice little loan to 
venture out. There is again some talk of a Cuban 
loan, and some of our English railways, in spite of all 
economies, must have some more money soon. The 
South-Eastern and Chatham lines are said to have 
provided themselves with all the money required to 
complete their enormous developments, but others are 
by no means so well supplied. 


The Caledonian Railway.—Scotch people are 
wondering whatever is going to happen to Caledonian 
Deferred or “*Coras,” and certainly it is startling to 
see this once-popular stock standing at about 27 
when only a few years ago it was between 60 
and 70. 

The stock is too cheap. It is only five points 
below the best price last year of “Little Trunks,” 
though there are £22,475,985 of the latter, and they 
have never, I believe, had a dividend. “Coras,” on 
the other hand, when all is said, do even now earn 
something. Even on the basis of the reduced 
dividend just declared they pay about 4 per cent. on 
the present purchase price. 

It is said, however, that the company wants 
41,000,000 and must make some sort of an issue in 
order to get it. This is the bugbear that has knocked 
the price of the deferred down to 27. 

To my mind the fall is exaggerated, and those who 
buy at present prices will in a few years wonder how 
they could have hesitated. “Dover A” is a cheap-looking stock, 
though at present it earns nothing, and it is about double the price 
of Caledonian Deferred. 


The Financial Aspects of the War.—There is some recklessness 
or confusion of mind at the bottom of many of the statements 
being circulated on the Continent about the “infinite” financial 
resources of Russia. 

Of course the word, “infinite,” cannot be absolutely accurate as 
applied to the resources of any country, but taken in the sense of 
being practically inexhaustible it might fairly be applied to a very 
large country with a very large and prosperous population such as 
the United States, but it seems to me an extraordinary claim to put 
forward on behalf of a country, however large, which includes in its 
population immense numbers who habitually live in dire poverty and 
who would sink into practical starvation on any attempt to increase 
the burdens of taxation. 
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Viaduct No. 10 on extension over the Serra 
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Now not only is that the normal condition of Russia, but it must 
also be recollected that Russian rule extends over vast areas popu- 
lated by few except political and other prisoners, or by turbulent 
Turcomans, Kurds, Yamoots, Tekehs, Goklans, Kuzzilbashes, 
Bokharians, and other wild and lawless tribes. 

Tt is difficult to believe that these provinces pay their own 
expenses, much less yield a revenue to help out the colossal expen- 
diture likely to be incurred during the next two years in the 
strenuous effort to drive Japan out of the mainland of Asia. ; 

A colourless collector of mere statistics like Whitaker says :— 

A great portion of Russian territory is unfit for cultivation; in the north the tundras 
are almost constantly frozen, but in the short summer provide good pasture and certain 
berries fit for human food; in the south, round the head of the Caspian Sea, is an 
immense sandy desert steppe, whilst some of \the interior provinces (to the extent of 
about 460,0c0,000 acres) and nearly the whole of Siberia are clothed with forests. 

Even in normal times Russia has never paid its way. Its debt 
has been constantly increasing ever since | have known Russia, 
and though it now officially states that, on the loans known here, 
it only owes 6,636,111,841 roubles, or, say, £665,000,000, no one 
believes that this is the real extent of Russian indebtedness. 

In 1888 her national debt was returned at £746,220,720, and it 
is ridiculous to suppose that her debt is now less. Many competent 
financiers think that if it had not been for the profitable French 
alliance Russia must have defaulted years ago, and that it is quite 
on the cards that the present war may necessitate something of the 
kind. 

This may be true: It must not be forgotten that the compara- 
tively few finance houses capable of handling another Russian loan 
are mostly dominated by Hebrews, and that Russia has treated the 
Jews with peculiar bar- 
barity. 

At the same time a 
Russian default would 
be such a blow to the 
French alliance that it 
is reasonably certain 
Russia will resort to 
every possible expedient 
to avoid such a disaster. 
Now what does this 
mean? May it not 
mean the ruinous taxa- 
tion of all Russian en- 
terprises. belonging to 
foreign and_ especially 
English shareholders ? 

There is no need 
to specify the . com- 
panies to which I par- 
ticularly refer. There 
are not very many public 
ones in which English 
investors are largely 
interested, but there are some; and there may be more private 
ones. English capital is so ubiquitous. 

Belgium, of course, it is well known, is much more heavily hit in 
this respect than England, but unfortunately it is impossible for even 
Belgium to be hit without England to some extent feeling the blow. 
Still, as far as England is concerned, things might be worse, and we 
have much to be thankful for. Only, those who have any invest- 
ments in Russian enterprises, or even in companies dependent on 
Russian trade, had better take stock of their position and consider 
the propriety of “lightening the ship” even if it involves facing 
some loss. 

Japanese Finance.—This again is sure to be seriously strained 
if the war lasts two or three years, though an-island kingdom, as long 
as it can keep the command of the sea, is able to endure the strain 
of war for a long time. This was shown in our own great wars with 
France in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 

Though Japan’s territory looks small by the side of Russia’s 
she has a population of about 45,000,000 and a very considerable 
amount of accumulated wealth. I am by no means certain that it 
will be impossible for !Japan to raise another external loan if she 
can hold her own in the war during the next six or eight months, 


Egyptian Gold.—There are solid grounds for thinking that in the 
by no means remote future Egypt will figure as a considerable gold- 
producer. 

I do not mean by this that I recommend my readers to rush into 
“Mummies.” The reefs are patchy—in places enormously rich and 
the rest very poor—and those who put their money in mines of that 
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kind must be content to set the chance of a possible large profit 
against the risk of au absolute loss. 5 

What I want my readers to perceive is that if Egypt becomes a 
substantial gold-producer it will enormously increase the prosperity of 
the country even though most of the mines prove unremunerative to 
their shareholders. An immense stimulus will be given to irrigation 
and agriculture. The population will increase. Capital will be 
poured into the country, and its trade and commerce will flourish. 

Under these circumstances I am inclined to think that the 
present would be an excellent time to form an Egyptian loin and 
investment company, and that before long we shall hear of one— 
perhaps more than one. 

Meanwhile those who want to secure a few shares in something 
Egyptian before the boom comes, and want something that will be a. 
fair investment even if the boom does not come at all, can easily 
find something to their taste. 

There are the following concerns, amongst many others :— 

The Bank of Egypt. 

Egyptian Delta Light Railways. 
Egyptian Markets, Ltd. 

Société Egyptienne a’Irrigation. 
Egyptian Salt and Soda Company, Lid. 
Egyptian Cotton Mills. 

Egyptian Hotels. A 

The climate and soil of Egypt are such that the country will grow 
anything as long as it can get water, and the area capable of being 
irrigated constantly increases. Like all, or almost all, lands wholly 
dependent on irrigation it suffers a good dealin some parts from a 
salty efflorescence, but in 
spite of that agriculture 
is extraordinarily profit- 
able, and the output of 
cotton and sugar will in 
a few years be ex- 
ceedingly large. 


A Good Industrial.— 
Aplin and Barrett and 
the Western Counties 
Creameries, Ltd., were 
able to place another 
excellent report before 
their shareholders. They 
were not only able to pay 
a 10 per cent. dividend, 
as they have for the 
last four years, but also 


to repeat the 2) per 
cent. bonus paid last 
year. 


They are also able to 
ncrease the carry for- 
ward by nearly £1,200 and to put £5,000 to reserve. 

And yet we are told that trade is so bad that our industrial 
concerns are in danger of extinction. 


NEW ISSUE 

Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.—A fresh issue of 80,000 £1 shares was 
last week offered to the public at £3 10s. per share, and there is not 
the least doubt that they were all taken, although the issue price 
seems stiff for a trading company of which the founders’ shares take 
nearly half the profits after 8 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary 
shares. Last year the founders’ shares must have divided profits at 
the rate of over 2,000 per cent. per annum. 

At the recent meeting the chairman expressed an opinion that 
the company was only on the threshold of its success, for day after 
day the business grew. It must not, however, be forgotten how 
largely this splendid success of the company is dependent on 
Mr. Richard Burbidge, the managing director. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Spes.—Western Australia has certainly a future outside gold mining, but it is very 
distant. Meanwhile the gold output for February was about 2,000 oz. above that for 
February, 1903—194,321 0z. as against 192,397 0z. Probably, moreover, the real increase 
is greater, as I think this year some of the companies give their returns in refined gold, 
but last year in bullion. 

J. F. T.—Youhavea good profit; why not take it? In times like these the business 
must be more or less speculative, 


